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~ police were called and Teo was 


= Welcome to our world 


— 


n January 26, 2000 at 2:30 pm, 
Leo Cardinal was arrested by secu- 
rity in Eaton’s Centre. Although he 
offered no resistance, he was handcuffed 
and walked through the mall, past shop- 
pers and curious coffee-drinkers, to securi- 
ty headquarters in the basement. The 


five hundred dollar fine in front of him. 


If you look west from the front doors of 
the Bissell Centre on 96 St. and 105 
Avenue, past the empty field on the other 
side of the road, past the Remand Centre, 
and the glass pyramid of City Hall, you 
will see the towers of Oxford Properties, 
Inc. They are one of Canada’s largest 
property owners and managers, with 
assets in excess of $3 billion. 


Oxford defines this group of buildings, 
a substantial section of the down town 
core, as a “strategic cluster.” The compa- 
ny’s Annual Report explains that “strategic 
clusters ensure the critical mass necessary 
to create value for both our customers and 
our shareholders.” Unfortunately, the 
cluster is so strategic that if you, as in the 
case of Leo Cardinal, fall out of favour 
with Oxford Properties you are cut off 
from access to many of downtown 
Edmonton’s services. 

Leo is native and he is poor. The com- 
fort he gets from drinking started when he 
was twelve, and on the run from a foster 
home. Now at forty-five, he struggles with 
that addiction. He is a good man. In the 
fall of 1999 he became a vendor with Our 
Voice, and was developing the skills and 
strategies necessary to make a living. At 
the time he signed up he was homeless, 
but by December he had rented a room of 
his own. 


As a vendor, Leo did not see eye to eye 
with Oxford Properties on a couple of 
issues. While he wanted to sell where the 
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people were, and as winter came that was 
more often inside the malls and pedways, 
Oxford did not want Leo “bothering” 
their patrons. While Leo considered him- 
self acceptable, Oxford led him to believe 
that a poor, native man, smelling of alco- 
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both. 


One chilly January evening, two weeks 
before Leo was arrested and charged, he 
was standing between the two sets of 
doors at the east entrance of Edmonton 
Centre, papers in hand. Technology being 
what it is, he was captured on video and 
the call went out. There were two options 
available to security at this point, open 
the doors one way and ask Leo to leave, or 
open the doors the other way and take 
him in. They took him in, down to the 
basement, where they opened a file, took 
his picture and issued him a two year 
ban from all the buildings, parkades and 
connecting pedways owned and operated 
by Oxtord Properties. 


When questioned about this choice, 
and the later decision to arrest and charge 
Leo, the security manager, an employee of 
Initial Security, the company contracted 
by Oxford to protect its property and 
patrons, told Our Voice that they were act- 
ing on a zero toler- 
ance policy brought 
in to handle events 
such as this. The 
proximity of the 
company’s holdings 
to the inner city 
and its residents 
creates some con- 
flict with the | 
atmosphere they 
want to maintain 
in their buildings. 
Short term bans 


es (No not you) 


Natasha Laurence 


were not enough to protect their patrons 
from the harsher realities of some people’s 
lives. Two year bans were to be issued 
right at the onset of a perceived problem. 
Duane Mundy, Operations Manger for 
Oxford Properties in Edmonton, when 


contacted by Our Valce, expressed. contu- 
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never has existed. 


For his part, Leo honoured the ban, not 
for two years, but for two weeks. On 
January 26, another chilly winter day, he 
“took a chance”, and walked first through 
The Bay, then through Eaton’s Centre on 
his way to the pedway that would take 
him to another area of downtown 
Edmonton. He made it as far as the esca- 
lator, where the arrest took place. 


Recently, Duane Mundy assured Our 
Voice that the handcuffing of Leo Cardinal 
was “totally out of line” and that the 
“individual who did that is no longer with 
us.” He also added that if Leo is interest- 
ed in having the ban lifted, “the Security 
Supervisor has no problem with it,” Leo 
just has to come in and talk it over with 
him. 


Unfortunately Leo is no longer an Our 
Voice vendor, and we have been unable, 
through friends or family, to locate him.@ 
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Our Voice’s Urban Jamboree, 
a promise of honky tonk beauty... 


Michael Walters 


ountry music and pain and heartache and 

being down and out. These are the popular 

connections to the honky tonk bands adorned 
in cowboy hats, greasy snap button shirts and down- 
town frowns. But there is another side to this slow 
burning, cigarette smoking, whiskey drinkin’ sound. 
There is the expression of what has gone wrong twist- 
ed into a less ambivalent, more personal acceptance of 
petty human imperfection and heartache. 


We all get the blues, we all feel sad, we all feel 
happy and blissful and sometimes we get so pissed off 


? vn in the darkness of our western nights, 
think of love and hopefully find sleep through 
great nervous anticipation of tomorrow. 

Rich or poor, we are all human and we experience 
the emotions that keep all people in an otherwise lay- 
ered cake society, bridged together and in touch with 
each other, if only in fleeting moments. 

Last year Our Voice attempted to raise some extra 
money and create an evening of fun where people, no 
matter what side of town they came from, could share 


Trent Buhler- local yokel. 


the 


one thing, music. We didn’t even think of 
country music necessarily, it was sort of a 
mish mosh of sounds, some country, some 
pop, some busking and yeah... good stuff 
though. 


This year.we thought of country, or folk, 
which the good ol’ kind of country music 
really is. | must make it clear that when we 
talk about country music we don’t mean 
Shania Twain or Garth Brooks. Steve Earle 
once said “if Garth Brooks is country, then | 
sure the hell ain’t country!” Steve Earle, 
who was invited to play at this year’s Our 
Voice fund raiser, but is unable to make it, 
knows about poverty and about humanity at a level 
that makes his music and lyrics seem more serious 
and real than the tin can record company, status quo 
radio dribble. He has lived on the streets, he has been 
in jail and he has been married something like five 
times. Not to say people who have not experienced 
these things can’t write good songs, but. we see a 
unique and very real life in Steve Earle songs. Willie 
Nelson, who was also invited to play the Urban 
Jamboree and has not yet responded, sings about his 
imperfections and his fears and his music talks to peo- 
ple who are at the grassroots, who are the labourers, 
who are the drunks, who are the common folk, all try- 
ing to be happy along the ways. 

Here at the Bissell Centre, in the drop-in, whenever 
the guitars come out it’s always Mi Haggard, Hank 
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music. So Our Voice thous » begin the new century} 


"Jen Kraatz, who has played in the inner city before 


at the Songs of the Street poetry nights, is pleased to 
be involved with Our Voice again. 


“I support it because it’s grassroots. It’s brilliant, 
just the type of thing we need in society. You know 
the vendors could get jobs at A&W and expose them- 
selves to the man, who doesn’t pay them well or 
respect them. This way they’re helping themselves, 
they’re in control of themselves, it’s important. To 
support Our Voice with my music makes me feel 
good,” says Kraatz. 
Kraatz, whose first 
album “Trudge” 
was released last 
year, says she likes 
to write about 
strengths, in her 
life and in other 
people’s lives. 

“T’ve had to over- 
come my own stuff 
and | know how 
important it is to 
focus on being 
strong. When | 
write a song I like 
there to be opti- 
mism by the end 
of the song. 

“Tl think people 
have such power to 
overcome, but we 
get overcome by 
money, which 
unfortunately runs 


John Gorham of Twang beltin’ one out at last years fundraiser. 


the world and we forget about the individual. We get 
too tied to society’s goals, society’s frame of reference 
that says you’re not succeeding unless you have 
money. People get left out and aren’t allowed to use 
their strengths.” 


John Gorham fronts Twang, a true honky tonk 
band, established for the purpose of playing the “old 
stuff”. 


Gorham, who lives on a farm near Winfield AB, 
about an hour and half south west of Edmonton, put 
Twang together with his pal Mike, whom he has 
played with in other bands for years. 


wang played last year’s Our Voice Listen Up festi- 
val and has been busy strummin’ and pickin’ in and 


around Edmonton for the past three vears 
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ten of them to play say John about his interest in 
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don’t get talked about very often, like poverty and dis- 


enfranchisement.” 


Gorham asks the philosophical question, “do we 
have an obligation to people who don’t have any- 
thing?” 

“Our society has a desire to ignore information that 
is embarrassing to it, like the fact that people live on 
the streets. 

“It’s such a terrible thing. You can even make this 
argument from a Ralph Klein fiscal sort of view, it 
costs so much to lose people, the lost education, the 
lost contributions, it’s a waste and our society is ignor- 
ing it for the most part. 


“It’s a broader moral issue. We need to take care of 
our brothers and sisters.” 


Gorham himself has dipped in and out of poverty. 


“Poverty has little to do with personal failures or 
someone's inabilities, it really has to do with circum- 
stance. It’s like a vacuum. If you step too close to the 
black hole, you’re trapped. You lose your job, they 
take your phone away...it’s fortunate Our Voice exists 
to talk about these things.” 


Along with Jen Kraatz and Twang, local bands the 
Chicken Snails, Trent Buhler and the MiddleMen, and 
Gavin Dunn and friends will be taking part in the Our 
Voice Urban Jamboree. 


The Jamboree takes place on April 15 at the Rev 
Cabaret just off Jasper Avenue on 102 Street. Tickets are 
$6 in advance and $8 at the door. Doors open at 7:00 
p.m. 


Support what is right!!! @ 
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Christ you know it ain’t easy... 


An underlying assumption often asserts itself in 
much of Our Voice's writing. It's present in the article 
on page 3 of the March edition profiling Raj Pannu. 
It's an overly simplistic "faith" that poverty and injus- 
tice would be wiped out if only the "good guys" (the 
NDP) held power and called the shots. They would 
"bless" us with what many Canucks see as their "sav- 
ior". MORE BIG GOVERNMENT!! 

So I must despise the ND’s. Like everything Klein 
does, and be filthy rich!! Right?? Wrong!! The answer 
to all three questions is "no". | don't believe that any 
system, ism, and/or person representing them, is any 
better or worse than the next. They all have (basically) 
"nice" people running them who have good inten- 
tions and promise their "believers" better lives if only 
the voters will give them enough power. 

And don't all of them fail to deliver for the same 
reason that we have a corrupt human nature? That's 
the real problem, not any "ism". We seem to have 
within us a "fundamental and persistent perversity" 
that always manages to assert its rule. Ever notice how 
the hurtful and wrong results consistently happen no 
matter how noble our intentions and talk? Doesn't 
every system have the problem of "nice" leaders soon 
becoming liars? It's very accurate to say there exists an 
observable, moral cancer, that all of us are born with, 
and in some way, eventually contribute to. 


My Christian world view gives a very logical expla- 
nation for this pathetic human condition. It's called 
"sin". It makes sense to me that being born into a 
world contaminated with it would (as the Bible says) 
make us all........ "sinners". (no matter how pumped up 
on self esteem we are). 


Tamara Schwartzentruber 


When we think of "corporate responsibility," what 
often comes to mind is the responsibility of corpora- 
tions toward consumers. But their responsibilities 
toward people as producers (i.e., labourers) and as citi- 
zens may be even more important - and there are 
fewer global mechanisms in place to assure this type 
of responsibility, since it isn't directly linked to prof- 
its. The issue becomes even more pressing if we con- 
sider that many corporations are now far wealthier 
than nations with populations of millions. Under the 
regime of the IMF, the World Bank, and the World 
Trade Organization, it seems the world is increasingly 
governed by non-elected corporations rather than by 
elected governments. 


Here are some recent news stories that directly 
highlight issues of corporate responsibility under the 
developing system of global corporate rule: 


From April 8-17, 2000, the coalition "Mobilization 
for Social Justice" is organizing a series of non-violent 
actions to coincide with the annual meetings of the 
World Bank and the IMF in Washington, DC. They 
point out that "Structural Adjustment Programs" 
(SAPs) promoted by the World Bank and the IMF have 
resulted in massive wage reductions and loss of 
employment worldwide, but have especially affected 
heavily indebted third-world nations. Mobilization 
for Social Justice was formed on the basis of ties estab- 
lished at the WTO protests in Seattle earlier this year. 
Activities will include teach-ins, parades and marches, 
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cats nor media darlings. Keep up the good work. 


rupt human nature and save us from our sin. Based on 
their track records, I'd dare say that no political party, 
leader, multinational corporation, cause, or "ism" fills 
that need. They're only "mighty". We need someone 
almighty. Based on HIS track record of what he said, 
did, and does, I believe that's who Jesus is....... rhe 
Almighty, the savior of the world. If | provoked your 
curiosity, do a big favour for yourself and any 
Christian you may know. Show him this letter and 
demand he explain just what I'm talking about. If all 
he gives you are "non answers", that really amount to 
nothing but slick, churchey sounding cliches, don’t 
waste time with him. He might be only a "churchgoer" 
attending some clappy-happy, fundamentalist social 
club. You need a Christian who believes and articu- 
lates the down to earth answers his world view pro- 
vides. It's not some undefinable, airy-fairy "spirituali- 
ty". I wouldn't be a Christian if I wanted that. I'd lis- 
ten to Art Bell's "weirdest" with a bottle of Beefeater. 


Ed Frey, Edmonton 


That whacky Soupline BOB 


My co-workers and | picked up a copy of Our Voice 
and we laughed so hard when we read “Soupline 
Bob”. It was hilarious. 


Jolene, Winnipeg MB. 


Not afraid of the fat cat 


I would like to commend you for your publication 
of timely and well written articles. In my opinion 
your publication addresses today’s issues without fear 
of kicking the symbolic sacred cows and pampered fat 


rt presentations, musical performances, and p1 
rallies. More information is available at 
http://www.A16.org. 


One of the most pressing health issues in many 
poorer countries is the lack of access to safe water. 
This problem is directly linked to questions of corpo- 
rate responsibility, since corporate mega-projects 
such as massive hydro-electric dams, and the pollu- 
tion resulting from various profit-making industries 
are among the problem's main causes. From March 
17-22, hundreds of water specialists, politicians, and 
officials met in The Hague to address this issue. The 
event comes right on the heels of two serious water- 
related disasters in Romania - one involving the col- 
lapse of a wastewater reservoir containing high con- 
centrations of cyanide used in gold mining, the other 
resulting from the collapse of another wastewater 
reservoir containing large amounts of heavy metals 
from mining operations. This and related stories are 
available at http://www.oneworld.net. 


A new report by the Transnational Resource and 
Action Centre calls for big oil companies to recognize 
the role they play in global environmental destruc- 
tion. The report, titled "The Greenhouse Gangsters vs. 
Climate Justice," points out that just five oil giants - 
Shell, Exxon-Mobil, BP-Amoco-Arco, Chevron and 
Texaco - account for 10% of all carbon emissions 
worldwide. In Alberta, this is a particularly sensitive 
issue, since a large proportion of provincial revenues 
are derived directly and indirectly from the oil indus- 
try. The full report can be accessed at http://www.cor- 
pwatch.org/trac/climate/climatereport.html. 


In Ecuador, the nation's largest confederation of 
unions has announced a massive protest against the 
adoption of the US dollar as that country's official cur- 
rency. This divisive issue has already resulted in a 
political coup; however, the new President is continu- 


Pannu gives me hope 


It’s nice to see a focus on politicians other than the 
government conservatives in at least one form of the 
media in this province. | enjoyed the feature on Mr. 
Pannu and must say his view of the world is one that 
gives me hope for the future. Your’s is a nice publica- 
tion that I believe is the most valuable in this 
province because it is the most unique publication in 
this province. | really do appreciate it and will contin- 
ue to buy it every month. 


Jane Winslow, Edmonton 


Hey Victor, you’re a great smiler 


I had to write and compliment one of your ven- 
dors. Victor who sells at the old Strathcona IGA is the 
greatest smiler I’ve ever met. Every time I see him he 
makes life seem so wonderful. 


Peggy Ralliegh, Edmonton 


ourvoice@bissellcentre.org or 


ng the movement towar lollarization" despit 
widespread public dissent. The m 
dollar is intended to encourage foreign corporate 
investment, which is at a low ebb due to destruction 
from El Nino and low oil prices. The unions planned a 
march in the capital Quito on March 21st, and a 
major country-wide strike some time in June. 
Information is available at : 


yve to adopt the 


http://www.corpwatch.org/trac/head- 
lines/2000/64.html. 
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When our only value is work 


ne day I was selling Our Voice magazines out- 
() is a Safeway store when a woman stopped in 
front of me, "Can I ask you something?" she 
asked. 


I should have known better than to say "Yes". 


"Why don't you get a job?" she said. "The amount 
of time you people spend selling those papers, you 
could be working." 


I should have told her it was none of her business. 
If she didn't want the magazine, that was O.K. There 
was no pressure on her to buy, but she was wasting 
my time. 

I should have asked if she worked. I doubt it. It was 
the middle of the afternoon, and she looked like a 
kept housewife who helps spend a husband's pay- 
check. There's nothing wrong with that, but how is 
that different from spending government money 
while raising your children? What is the value of 
motherhood? Is it somehow more valuable when you 
are dependent on one person's work effort rather than 
the public purse? 

So why did | allow the impertinent comments of a 
stranger to bug me? Probably because only later was I 
able to think of the right comebacks. And probably 
because, like every other unemployed person, | 
bought into the prevailing ideal that only those who 
contribute to society through paid work are of value. 


Over the past ten years, I've been employed and 
unemployed, been on welfare, been partially support- 
ed by social assistance, been a student, and been with- 
out any income except Our Voice. | was poor the 
whole time. The biggest difference was not in my 


Six years ago and six years 


t’s another April and another anniversary for Our 
Voice. Another year, twelve issues and thousands of 


faces have passed our way down here at Bissell 
Centre in Edmonton’s Inner City. 


In past anniversaries we’ve talked so proudly about 
things we’ve accomplished- how many vendors have 
sold Our Voice and succeeded to better their lives and 
we've shared countless stories of personal struggles 
shaped into stories of uprising and overcoming. In six 
years we have achieved many great things- we have 
provided a voice through the media that is completely 
unique to this city. We have talked about issues and 
realities that no one else will talk about, we have 
defended the “undefendable”. 


There are many people, who in some way or anoth- 
er, have contributed to the magazine and whether 
those contributions were large or small, they are all 
part of what we have today. From every vendor to 
every staff person here at Bissell to every customer on 
the street there is cause for self congratulations. Six 
years- it’s a long life for a magazine, any magazine. 


So here we are. There is more need for Our Voice 
than ever before. There are more people homeless in 
Edmonton than ever before. There are more people 
with mental and physical illnesses living poorer than 
ever before. The rate of children being apprehended 
from their families has increased 55% in the past 
seven years and families in Alberta are working harder 
but are poorer than ever before. People are discarded 
too quickly by a very rigid shape up or ship out mar- 
ket oriented society. If you are without a “good” job, 
and without enough money or if you think differently 
than the status quo, you’re out on the margins, flail- 
ing to survive. 


These are not good things and our evidence is not 


to accept themselves. 


income level, but in the way | 
was treated. 


As a person collecting social 
assistance, I was resented, and 
looked down upon. One 
"friend" who has a government job at over $12 per 
hour, continually regaled me with tales about how 
hard it was for her to manage "since [she] had to pay 
all [her] own medical bills, while [mine] were paid 
for." The implication was that I was better off than 
she, and she bitterly resented the fact that her tax dol- 
lars were helping support people like me. 

This stigma leaves those on assistance hiding 
behind thin veils of subterfuge. A part time job a few 
hours a week may be a lifeline. It helps to answer the 
question, "And what do you do?" 


Some people go to great lengths to be "acceptable." 
Greg, who is schizophrenic, pretended he was 
employed for six months. He wanted to move into a 
nice apartment, and the only way he could get accept- 
ed was to be employed. Greg looks to be in robust 
health. His illness is controlled by medication. He eats 
well and works out. 


While he lived in the apartment, he went out every 
morning carrying a lunch box, then spent the day 
downtown at the various drop-ins. At four o'clock, he 
returned home. 


"I rubbed a little dirt on my face and hands so it 
would look like I had been working," he said. 


It worked. The landlord never suspected a thing. 


If you can't get a job, becoming a student is an 
instant way to become o.k. Student finance is com- 
pletely different from welfare in that you are treated as 
though you have a mind and are permitted to use it. 


written in academic reports or in anti-government or 
inti-corporate studies, our evidence is the sheer num 


ber of people who come our way, economically poor, 
- " -) < 


It’s our view that the best way to overcome these 
negative situations is to put the power into the hands 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 
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of the people who are enduring these difficult circum- 
stances. We need to actually respect their abilities and 
to help them find ways to access their strengths. The 
time has come to act on this view and to focus on 


You no longer need someone planning out your life, 
telling you when and where your next appointment 
or course is. You are also encouraged to work, to add 
to what you receive through student finance, rather 
than having the earnings deducted from your total 
budget. 


Best of all, there is no "big brother" watching you. 
You no longer fear for your children's lives or have 
sudden unsolicited visits from the child welfare work- 
er, and you start to feel free. 


But, isn't there something wrong with a society 
that feels the poor should be punished simply because 
they're poor? Shouldn't we rather be reaching out in 
sympathy and doing what we can to make life better 
for those less fortunate. Or are we buying wholesale 
into government porpaganda which blames provincial 
debt on the minor (comparatively speaking) cost of 
sending out welfare checks. 


After all, most employed people are only a pink slip 
away from becoming the next recipients of welfare. 
It's a pretty frightening thought if our only value as 
human beings is in our employment. 


As one man, waiting for a hamper from the food 
bank, put it, "I'm treated as though I lost my mind 
when I lost my job.” # 


Linda Dumont 


togetherness and empowerment and to not look down 
mn people who are poor as though they are mutant 


More strength less charity. More dignity less pity 
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Committee, to give more power and control over the 
editorial and operational direction of Our Voice to a 
wider representation of people involved. It will be a 
team of vendors, writers, Bissell Centre staff, and cus- 
tomers that will work together to uphold these values 
of empowerment. This committee in the perfect situa- 
tion will compliment the already existing writer’s 
groups and vendor’s groups and give everyone more 
voice and control over this project. 


This is one step and there are many more to take. 


It is also no revelation to anyone that Our Voice 
needs to play a more activist role in the community. 
As poverty and disenfranchisement increase, so must 
the pressure we put on areas of politics, the corporate 
community and social and economic policy. We must 
continue to challenge the ways people think about 
poverty. We need to be creative and enthusiastic and 
as difficult as it may be, we need to be optimistic 
along the way. 


With six years behind us, the first thing that comes 
to mind is what do we want six years from now. A 
better world, with no one on the streets, a world 
where everyone, no matter how little money they 
have will be valued and given equal opportunity to 
live comfortably and free of stigma. A world where 
governments and the new power of corporate-mania 
care about people more than shareholder's profits. A 
world where people aren’t broken and wasted, where 
they are loved and cherished. 


We have hope. 


Thank you to all those people who have supported 
Our Voice and the vendors who sell it. 


Michael Walters 
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When our only value is work 


ne day I was selling Our Voice magazines out- 
side a Safeway store when a woman stopped in 
front of me, "Can I ask you something?" she 
asked. 


I should have known better than to say "Yes". 


"Why don't you get a job?" she said. "The amount 
of time you people spend selling those papers, you 
could be working." 


I should have told her it was none of her business. 
If she didn't want the magazine, that was O.K. There 
was no pressure on her to buy, but she was wasting 
my time. 

I should have asked if she worked. I doubt it. It was 
the middle of the afternoon, and she looked like a 
kept housewife who helps spend a husband's pay- 
check. There's nothing wrong with that, but how is 
that different from spending government money 
while raising your children? What is the value of 
motherhood? Is it somehow more valuable when you 
are dependent on one person's work effort rather than 
the public purse? 


So why did | allow the impertinent comments of a 
stranger to bug me? Probably because only later was I 
able to think of the right comebacks. And probably 
because, like every other unemployed person, I 
bought into the prevailing ideal that only those who 
contribute to society through paid work are of value. 

Over the past ten years, I've been employed and 
unemployed, been on welfare, been partially support- 
ed by social assistance, been a student, and been with- 
out any income except Our Voice. | was poor the 
whole time. The biggest difference was not in my 


Six years ag0 and six years 


t’s another April and another anniversary for 
Voice. Another year, twelve issues and thousands of 
faces have passed our way down here at Bissell 
Centre in Edmonton’s Inner City. 


In past anniversaries we've talked so proudly about 
things we’ve accomplished- how many vendors have 
sold Our Voice and succeeded to better their lives and 
we've shared countless stories of personal struggles 
shaped into stories of uprising and overcoming. In six 
years we have achieved many great things- we have 
provided a voice through the media that is completely 
unique to this city. We have talked about issues and 
realities that no one else will talk about, we have 
defended the “undefendable”. 


There are many people, who in some way or anoth- 
er, have contributed to the magazine and whether 
those contributions were large or small, they are all 
part of what we have today. From every vendor to 
every staff person here at Bissell to every customer on 
the street there is cause for self congratulations. Six 
years- it’s a long life for a magazine, any magazine. 


So here we are. There is more need for Our Voice 
than ever before. There are more people homeless in 
Edmonton than ever before. There are more people 
with mental and physical illnesses living poorer than 
ever before. The rate of children being apprehended 
from their families has increased 55% in the past 
seven years and families in Alberta are working harder 
but are poorer than ever before. People are discarded 
too quickly by a very rigid shape up or ship out mar- 
ket oriented society. If you are without a “good” job, 
and without enough money or if you think differently 
than the status quo, you're out on the margins, flail- 
ing to survive. 


These are not good things and our evidence is not 


income level, but in the way I 


was treated. : tO 
As a person collecting social ‘ A 


assistance, I was resented, and 

looked down upon. One 

"friend" who has a government job at over $12 per 
hour, continually regaled me with tales about how 
hard it was for her to manage "since [she] had to pay 
all [her] own medical bills, while [mine] were paid 
for." The implication was that I was better off than 
she, and she bitterly resented the fact that her tax dol- 
lars were helping support people like me. 

This stigma leaves those on assistance hiding 
behind thin veils of subterfuge. A part time job a few 
hours a week may be a lifeline. It helps to answer the 
question, "And what do you do?" 


Some people go to great lengths to be "acceptable." 
Greg, who is schizophrenic, pretended he was 
employed for six months. He wanted to move into a 
nice apartment, and the only way he could get accept- 
ed was to be employed. Greg looks to be in robust 
health. His illness is controlled by medication. He eats 
well and works out. 


While he lived in the apartment, he went out every 
morning carrying a lunch box, then spent the day 
downtown at the various drop-ins. At four o'clock, he 
returned home. 


"I rubbed a little dirt on my face and hands so it 
would look like I had been working," he said. 


It worked. The landlord never suspected a thing. 


If you can't get a job, becoming a student is an 
instant way to become o.k. Student finance is com- 
pletely different from welfare in that you are treated as 
though you have a mind and are permitted to use it. 


written in academic reports or in anti-government or 
inti-corporate studies, our evidence is the sheer num 


ber of pe ple who come our way, economically poor, 


J 


accept themselves. 


It’s our view that the best way to overcome these 
negative situations is to put the power into the hands 


HAPPY ANNIVERSARY 
OUR VOICE! 
WHOEVER THE HECK 
YOu ARE... 


Ano Mints 2000 


of the people who are enduring these difficult circum- 
stances. We need to actually respect their abilities and 
to help them find ways to access their strengths. The 
time has come to act on this view and to focus on 


You no longer need someone planning out your life, 
telling you when and where your next appointment 
or course is. You are also encouraged to work, to add 
to what you receive through student finance, rather 
than having the earnings deducted from your total 
budget. 


Best of all, there is no "big brother" watching you. 
You no longer fear for your children's lives or have 
sudden unsolicited visits from the child welfare work- 
er, and you start to feel free. 


But, isn't there something wrong with a society 
that feels the poor should be punished simply because 
they're poor? Shouldn't we rather be reaching out in 
sympathy and doing what we can to make life better 
for those less fortunate. Or are we buying wholesale 
into government porpaganda which blames provincial 
debt on the minor (comparatively speaking) cost of 
sending out welfare checks. 


After all, most employed people are only a pink slip 
away from becoming the next recipients of welfare. 
It's a pretty frightening thought if our only value as 
human beings is in our employment. 


As one man, waiting for a hamper from the food 
bank, put it, "I'm treated as though | lost my mind 
when I lost my job.” # 


Linda Dumont 


togetherness and empowerment and to not look down 
yn people who are poor as though they are mutant: 


More strength- less charity. More dignity- less pity 
© 4 © 4 ‘s < 


Committee, to give more power and control over the 
editorial and operational direction of Our Voice to a 
wider representation of people involved. It will be a 
team of vendors, writers, Bissell Centre staff, and cus- 
tomers that will work together to uphold these values 
of empowerment. This committee in the perfect situa- 
tion will compliment the already existing writer’s 
groups and vendor's groups and give everyone more 
voice and control over this project. 


This is one step and there are many more to take. 


It is also no revelation to anyone that Our Voice 
needs to play a more activist role in the community. 
As poverty and disenfranchisement increase, so must 
the pressure we put on areas of politics, the corporate 
community and social and economic policy. We must 
continue to challenge the ways people think about 
poverty. We need to be creative and enthusiastic and 
as difficult as it may be, we need to be optimistic 
along the way. 


With six years behind us, the first thing that comes 
to mind is what do we want six years from now. A 
better world, with no one on the streets, a world 
where everyone, no matter how little money they 
have will be valued and given equal opportunity to 
live comfortably and free of stigma. A world where 
governments and the new power of corporate-mania 
care about people more than shareholder’s profits. A 
world where people aren’t broken and wasted, where 
they are loved and cherished. 


We have hope. 
Thank you to all those people who have supported 
Our Voice and the vendors who sell it. @ 


Michael Walters 


ive deaths, attributed to 
fe: R.C.M.P., are being 

investigated. One is the 
Stonechild case in 1990 in 
which three men were found 
frozen to death. Another man 
was found dead in his apart- 
ment after having been released 
from police custody. 

Concern over deaths attrib- 
uted to police abuse has spurred 
the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Indian Nations in Saskatoon to 
take action. A hot-line has been 
set up for people to call in com- 
plaints related to police abuse 
of Aboriginal people. Once 
enough information has been 
gathered, it will be reviewed by 
the vice-chief who is planning 
to meet with Saskatchewan 
Justice Minister Chris 
Axworthy. 

Marlene, who is taking the 
calls, said, “Calls have come in not 
only from Saskatchewan but from all 
over - from Edmonton, Calgary, B.C., 
Manitoba.” 

The hot line opened on February 23, 
and 27S calls had been received by 
March 10, Darcy Mackenzie, 
spokesperson for the Saskatchewan 
Federation of Indian Nations, said “the 
calls range from police brutality to con- 
finement, verbal abuse and abandon- 
ment, - you name it.” 


pdicports axe come, from people who 


cold weather, and made to walk back From tl 

Edmonton Remand Centre, Larry (last name with- 
held) said he was picked up in Regina by two police 
officers last January. “I was arguing with the cops. 
Instead of charging me with mischief or something, 
they just drove me out of town. They said, “this will 
cool him down, and pushed me on the ground and 


kicked snow in my face and told me to walk back. 


“It was a long walk back - about 10 miles. It was 
cold, and I didn’t have any money for the bus.” 


Lawrence Joseph, Vice-chief of the Federation of 
Saskatchewan Indians, said, “If an ordinary person did 
this, dropped off even a dog on the outskirts of the 
city in cold weather, somebody would have to face the 
consequences.” 


“What’s happening is Canada wide,” said 
Mackenzie, “We're calling for some sort of public 
inguiry, a forum for our people to speak out at and to 
have an impetus for change.” 


Why are these incidents not being reported? Darcy 
Mackenzie said it’s because nothing ever happens 
because it is all handled internally, people are scared 
of retaliation, and they are scared of going public - it’s 
embarrassing, and they don’t want to be seen in that 
way, especially if there was alcohol or a crime 
involved, 


“Nothing is ever done and nothing ever gets done,” 
Mackenzie said. “The police are in control. Although 
there have been other inquiries, nothing has changed. 
What is needed is for the recommendations to be 
made binding and to have a time frame in which to 
have them carried out.” 


In Edmonton, one has only to spend a few hours in 
any inner city drop in to hear about alleged incidents 
involving the Edmonton Police Service. 


An Aboriginal street newspaper vendor from 


i 


Joe Poitras (left) with his friend Dale Delorme 


Aboriginals claim abuse 
by police is epidemic 


Linda Dumont 


Calgary alleged he was | d abusively by the 


police. “Me and a i W VEIe 
down on the street corner. Next thing we know, we 
got two cops running around the corner. They 
grabbed our beer, spilled it out, then ran our names 
through a computer check. They let my buddy go - 
he had no warrants out, but I had a breach of proba- 
tion. 


“They handcuffed me really tight, and verbally 
abused me. One asked ‘Why are so you thin - do you 
have Aids?’ cause !’m so skinny. I had a rubber on me 
and he asked if I was a male prostitute. 


“He kept calling me down - calling me ‘idiot’ and 
‘gool’. They threw me head first in the back of the van 
- I got some bruises. At the cop shop he was still 
mouthing off, calling me down about selling the 
paper. He was a real dick with an asshole attitude.” 

Betty Nordin, a Metis woman, lived on the streets 
for 20 years. She said she saw a number of confronta- 
tions involving police and Aboriginal people. “This 
one time, I’ll never forget. There was this native 
woman, she was drunk and they pulled her out of the 
bar by her hair. She had this long black hair. The 
police officer came back and his hand was full of hair. 
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“When I was picked up, they (the police) would lit- 
erally throw me out of the paddy wagon onto the 
ground. That one time, | landed on the ground and 
my cheek and my hands were skinned. With the 
white girls they would help them to get out. You lose 
all your rights when you’re put in that paddy wagon.” 


When Russell Cardinal was taken to the hospital 
form the York Hotel on March 5, 2000 his friends 
feared the worst. Rumours of his death began circulat- 
ing in the inner city drop-ins. 

“He was mouthing off at the cops,” his friend Ray 
Piche said. “They hit him with their billy clubs. He 
was all bloody. Then, they dragged him outside. I told 


him to just sit down, but he 
wouldn’t listen. They took him 
to a back alley behind the York 
and started beating him up 
again. ‘You stay out of this’, they 
told me.” 


Russell was taken to emer- 
gency and released home the 
same night. 


Glen, an inner city alcoholic, 
said he was picked up by the 
police when he was drinking 
Lysol downtown outside Urban 
Manor. 


“1 guess they didn't want to do 
any paperwork,” Glen said. 
“They drove me to the bottom 
of the riverbank and one of the 
cops hit me across the knee with 
his stick. It hurt. I had to walk 
all the way back up the hill.” 


Joe Poitras, a homeless pan- 
handler, was standing in the 
parking lot just south of the 
Bissell Centre when a police offi- 
cer punched him in the stomach “for 
no reason”. Witnesses said Joe was just 
standing there. Joe suffered from bleed- 
ing ulcers and other health problems. 
He was doubled up, holding his stom- 
ch. 


In Edmonton, Edmonton Police 
Services spokesperson Annette Bidniak 
admitted there have been and poten- 
tially still may be incidents happening, 
but “we’re supposed to be above that.” 
She said the EPS would never condone 
nt of any persons, but 
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receive a complaint, but that’s not to say that inci- | 
dents are not occurring. If we don’t know about them 
we can’t act on them.” 


She said if there is evidence of criminal behaviour it 
is investigated and criminal charges will be laid. The 
EPS receive calls which range from mean spirited peo- 
ple without evidence to those where disciplinary 
action is taken. 


“The situation in Saskatoon results in others com- 
ing forward with allegations. If it’s happening here we 
want to be able to investigate it and deal with it prop- 
erly. People need to be encouraged to come forward if 
they see something unjust because that’s the only way 
we can change behaviour. They need to be forthright 
to get the allegations to the proper stage.” 

Terry Haughian is one person who reported an inci- 
dent involving an EPS constable. He said he was 
struck in the chest by the officer on Whyte Avenue 
last August and was later treated in emergency for a 
bruise and mild whiplash resulting from the blow. 
When Haughian went to report the incident at a 
precinct office, he was told to file the complaint at 
the main southside office after 9 p.m., when a superi- 
or officer was on duty because “one officer cannot 
take a complaint against another.” 


National Chief to the Assembly of First Nations, 
Phil Fontaine, has said the incidents of abuse could 
lead to revelations of widespread racism from police 
directed at Aboriginals. He compared abuse by police 
to what was done to Aboriginal peoples in the resi- 
dential schools. 


“No one believed our people (about residential 
schoo] abuse) but now we have over 7000 claims 
before the courts. We know the justice system has 
great difficulty being fair to our people,” Fontaine 
said. 


Rebecca Lippiatt-Long 
al-Mart is expected to become the world’s 
largest corporation within ten years. While 
investors may eye this fact with glee, others 


question what this phenomenal economic growth 
means. 


Sam Walton founded Wal-Mart in 1962. According 
to his autobiography, Sam believed: put the customer 
first, communicate, keep your ear to the ground, push 
responsibility and authority down, force ideas to bub- 
ble up, stay lean and fight bureaucracy, and always 
give something back. 

After reading the information on the website 
www.walmartsucks.com either Sam’s ideas were a 
colossal failure or he was a tremendous liar. 


Some of the themes running through news articles 
gathered by the website are: the poor treatment of 
Wal-Mart employees and the resulting dissatisfaction 
with the company; the superficial attention paid to 
ous ae ‘ = _ ante oe a “ . 
independent retailers; and the use of third world 
labour to produce the goods that are consumed by 
Americans 24 hours a day. 


walmartsucks.com was started by a customer who 
received crude and abusive treatment from a Wal-Mart 
employee. When he received no satisfactory response 
from the usual complaint channels, he opened the 
web site. He has been ordered to shut down by Wal- 
Mart, but Wal-Mart cannot legally force him to do so. 


Wal-Mart employees have used this as a forum to 
express their considerable grievances. Complaints 
range from incompetent management to sexual 
assault on company property. 


One news article from the Daily Press highlighted 
the way Wal-Mart managers treats both staff and cus- 
tomers. In Hampton, Virginia, a man walked into a 
bank located inside Wal-Mart and put a bag on the 
counter. He claimed the bag contained a bomb. The 
tellers gave him the money he asked for and the man 
left, leaving the bag behind. The tellers then called 
the police. Fifteen minutes after their arrival, police 
told the manager the store would have to be evacuat- 
ed. According to the manager on duty, he didn’t want 
to cause a panic, so rather than informing customers 


edmonton's 


and staff about the bomb; he simply announced over 
the PA system that the customers needed to leave the 
store. However, he first let them pay for their mer- 
chandise. While the manager estimated it only took 
15 minutes to clear the store, understandably disgrun- 
tled employees put the time closer to half an hour. 


Some of the products Wal-Mart sells or refuses to 
sell angers critics. One woman was shocked to discov- 
er that guns were being sold in the newly opened Wal- 
Mart in her hometown. "I was walking past the sewing 
department, and suddenly there's this huge gun dis- 
play on the main walkway," Mrs. Nadramia said. "The 
guns were displayed in huge jewelry cases that made 
them look so glamorous. The thing that sent the shiv- 
er up my back when I first saw them was not just that 
they looked so attractive, but that my daughter goes 
to the elementary school across the street. With all 
the school shootings going on, I was just shocked." 
While these guns are sold as hunting rifles, Wal-Mart 
did sell handguns until 1993. 


While Wal-Mart says it is responding to customer 
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demand for guns, they have decided against satisfying 
customer demand for the emergency contraceptive 
Preven. This business decision has angered critics. We 
think it is unacceptable from a women's health point 
of view for Wal-Mart pharmacies not to carry the 
drug," said the president of New York City’s Planned 
Parenthood. Preven is a contraceptive that is taken up 
to 72 hours after unprotected sex. Medically it is not 
considered an abortifacient. 


Possibly the most contentious issue about Wal-Mart 
is their use of third world labour to produce cheap 
goods for North Americans. While this provides a bar- 
gain for the consumer, it is no bargain for the people 
who manufacture clothing under sweatshop condi- 
tions. 

Wal-Mart committed to buy clothing made in the 


US after the scandal with America’s sweetheart, Kathy 
Lee Gifford. Ms. Gifford was apparently shocked to 


Give Me a Great Big 
Brainwash! 


Natasha Laurence 


At 8:15 every morning, all over this great land of 
ours, the chant begins. 


“Give me a great big W!” “WI!!!” A number of 
our fellow citizens, male and female, youngish and 
oldish, gather in rooms adorned with happy face 
posters to start their working day. 

“Give me a great big A!” “Al!!!” Humiliating? 
Yes, though the fact you are surrounded by other 
human being’s engaged in the same activity may 
dull your awareness of how embarrassed you actual- 
ly are. 


“Give me a great big L!” “LI!!!” Verging on mind 
control? Yes. Studies show that if you yell some- 
thing loud enough, often enough, it may become 
your life philosophy. Or not. 

“Give me a great big M!” “MI!!” Effective? I 
hope not, though only former Wal-Mart employees 
will admit the truth, and then only after extensive 
de-briefing sessions. 


“Give me a great big A!” “Al!!!” I have heard that 
for every employee who attends the morning cheer- 
ing session, there are two more hiding out in the 

_washroom, lurking in housewares, or finishing a 

smoke in the staff room. 

“Give me a great big RI” 

_need another job. 

“Give me a great big T!” 

great big T. 

“What have you got? WALMART! Say it again! 

WALMART!!!” Only two days until my day off. 
“Who's number one? THE CUSTOMER!!!” Oh 


shit, I forgot to take the hamburger out of the freez- 
er for supper. 


“RI!” Please God, I 


“TH” VIL give you a 


p.s. This really happens. I'm serious. I'm really 
serious. 


discover that her line of Wal-Mart clothing was made 
in sweatshops. Wal-Mart, along with Tommy Hilfiger, 
Gap, Sears and Roebuck, and children’s outfitters 
Gymboree and Oshkosh have found a way to get by 
the restrictions. However, much of the clothing 
marked Made in the USA is actually made in Saipan. 


Saipan was captured from the Japanese in WWII 
and is now an independent commonwealth that is 
administered by the US. Because of this, clothing 
made on the island can be labelled Made in the USA. 
Conditions at the Saipan clothing manufacturers on 
the island are marginally better than in factories in 
Mexico, Haiti and Indonesia. 

Despite Wal-Mart’s commitment, much of their 
merchandise continues to be made in countries with 
poor working conditions and minimum wages that 
top out at 50 cents an hour. # 


independent 
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lot of times I said sorry for the bad 
Ais I did or for telling her the 

truth and I would still get a lick- 
ing. It was like she didn’t believe me at 
all. To me, she was like a monster. For a 
long time I was scared to do anything or 
speak! I just wished the agony and pain 
would stop from the time I entered the 
home and the time I was there. 

There were very few “happy” 
moments in this home for me. At times | 
would get up and tell her I could not § 
sleep and he/she would holler at me to B 
go back to bed. I can tell you people right § 
now that I’ve never been so happy than 
to be out of that hellhole, because of the 
physical abuse I took from the evil per- 
son that was in that home. 


I was really happy to find out I had a F 
family, when my oldest brother came 
into the home. That’s when I told him to 
help me get out of this home, or I would 
die in there. He agreed and talked to my 
social worker that was Mr. Henderson. 
One year later. 


As my brother took me out of the hell- 
hole, my life took a much worse turn. 
While living in this foster home my 
brother and this foster girl whose name 
was Shirley burned my t-shirt. I got a 
licking for it - it wasn’t my fault too! | 
only weighed 85 pounds, at 15 years of 
age. As if my life wasn’t hectic already, I also got an 
egg thrown at me. My brother thought this was 


The right way to spend 


Comment by Theresa McBryan 


he mainstream press has been having a wonder- 
| ful time regaling us with tales of just what the 
Federal Government actually spent tax payer’s 
money on in the name of job creation through the 
HRDC program in the last couple of years. It has actu- 
ally completely overshadowed the issue of whether or 
not there is one billion or three billion dollars missing 
or who is to blame. 


A billion dollars is a lot of money and it's hard to 
comprehend in terms of everyday life without break- 
ing it down into manageable chunks. Three billion 
could give $20,000 each to 150 000 people. The last 
statistic | heard put the number of homeless people in 
Canada at 150 000. Doing this would not be a sustain- 
able project, so we have this ambitious plan in place 
to give the money to employers to crank up their busi- 
nesses so that they employ these individuals. Now we 
have a scheme that puts $250 000 into a business to 
create one $20 000 dollar a year job. (This actually 
happened in Cretien’s riding, where the construction 
of an ornamental fountain resulted in the long term 
employment of one caretaker.) This is a lot of money 
to spend to put food on the table for one family. 150 
000 homeless people washing their clothes at once 
would put more money back into the economy than 
that. 


That is the real issue that has to be looked at here. 
Is there money going back into the general economy 
from initiatives like HRDC? Poor people are champs 
when it comes to putting money back into the econo- 
my. They pay for rent, food, gas and yes, laundromats. 
As soon as they get it it’s right back out there into the 
community. Middle class people are no slouches either 
when it comes to getting money back into the com- 
munity. They buy homes, cars, furniture, clothes, 
vacations and education. 


Rich people are not very good at putting money 
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Living in Purgatory for twelve years ' 


Donald's Story Part 2 


funny, so did Shirley and her son Dennis. It’s not my 
fault and I didn’t want to talk up so she could hear 
me. I was really scared inside and didn't say any- 


into the economy. You can only sleep in one bed at a 
time or eat one meal at a time. The rest of the money 
gets tied up into investment portfolios, RRSP’S, Swiss 
bank accounts and expensive toys where it is locked 


investment portfolios should be'doing something pos 


itive for the economy, if they were not in overseas 
investments or sheltered from Canadian taxes by 
Governments, both Provincial and Federal, who think 
that letting business hang on to more money will 


encourage them to reinvest in Canada. 


There are more effective approaches to the redistrib- 
ution of income than handing out thousand dollar 
bills to derelicts or million dollar cheques to billion- 
aires. There are many under funded Community 
Economic Development projects such as the 
Edmonton Community Loan Fund or The Land Trust 
here in Edmonton just to name two. 


Leonard Buckles of the Edmonton Community 
Loan Fund would love to have more than the interest 
on $700,000 to put into long term support of small 
business initiatives. The $10,000 in start up loans for 
small businesses they do contribute leaves these busi- 
nesses very fragile, and loan defaults also take money 
out of the community. More Base Capital in an enter- 
prise such as this would give the small businesses they 
nurture enough time to become sustainable as well as 
getting more businesses started. The Edmonton 
Community Loan Fund has 73 business startups going 
now. 


The interest on a billion dollars could fund nearly 
100,000 small business start ups at this rate of invest- 
ment or give 30, 000 a three year grace period. We are 
only talking about spending interest here, so the fund 
remains intact for other start ups when the initial 
businesses become self sufficient. When they pay back 
their loans the fund increases, interest increases, more 
initiatives can be funded. These businesses start gener- 
ating taxes, jobs and industry. 


The strength of this project is that it doesn't have to 
generate a quarterly profit to support stockholders, 
they just have to use that interest to do the work they 
were designed to do. These are only two examples of 


thing. Another licking came when 
one night Shirley broke the glass on 
the door of the house. Shirley pointed 
her finger at me when Alice asked 
who broke the window. Another time 
was when | tried to fix my bike, the 
‘| one my social worker brought me for 
F| my 16th birthday. Sometimes | didn't 
have any supper at night. I wasn’t 
allowed the same things as them in 
this home. 


Another time my brother locked me 
in the barn and I couldn’t get out. 
Anything bad that happened I was 
blamed for. Once I ran away from the 
home, and the police picked me up. | 
got a really good licking for it. For 
sure I thought inside this was a good 
home. A lot of times I would forget 
things. I would get a licking plus my 
hair pulled by my foster mom Alice. 
My foster dad had a really bad tem- 
per. Lots of times I would go upstairs 
when | didn’t want to talk to anyone. 
| She would holler to get downstairs 
and she would get my foster dad to 
whip me again. Again I wished my 
worker would take me away from this 
second hellhole | was in once more. 
Four years later it happened. To free- 
dom - | went again. But to mom’s 
place as a different kid, not a normal 
kid. Well, | guess my life will never be the same again 
after all the b.s. I went through. # 


how groups, in touch with local issues, are in a far bet- 
ter place to know what is actually needed in their 
neighborhood. Just using that knowledge effectively 
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have the advantage of being decentralized, in touch 
actual needs of the community and focused 
on getting support to people who are willing to: work 
like dogs to bring their dreams to life. Community 
Groups think this is a far more cost effective and 
appropriate use of public dollars than making rich cor- 
porations richer. HRDC on the other hand feels that 
volunteer groups are not as cost effective as business. 
The local office of HRDC (Human Resources 
Development Canada) very quickly passed me on to 
the Alberta Human Resources Communications per- 
son who told me, “you have to talk to the Feds about 
that” when I tried to get a comment about this matter. 
Very slick. 
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There are issues of scale at work here. A tack ham- 
mer and a S pound maul are both types of hammer, 
but I know what I’d prefer to use to sink a fence post. 
The thing that impressed me when | talked to Leonard 
was the richness of his vision. Given enough funds he 
would not just do more of the core function of his 
mandate but would expand that mandate to perform a 
larger function. The private sector has demonstrated 
compliance to HRDC guidelines by hiring as few peo- 
ple as they can get away with, at as low a salary as 
they can. In the business world, this is efficiency. It 
however, is not an effective way of getting money 
into the community especially when profits go out of 
the country. Perhaps the issue is not either/or but a 
matter of finding a better balance of support between 
the for-profit and the volunteer sector. 


The bottom line is: today resources are not being 
allocated with any kind of fairness, not everyone has 
a roof over their head or food on the table or mean- 
ingful tasks to perform. Private enterprise is not 
accomplishing this and does not deserve the huge 
incentives (some of us call them bribes) such as HRDC 
funding and tax breaks the Government is willing to 
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orporate ownership of all types of media is on 

the increase. Magazines are owned by cable 

companies. Cable companies are merging with 
Internet providers. Internet providers are looking at 
branching into telephone services. As corporate bodies 
grow, the information they are pre- 
senting may be shrinking. 

In this segment I will focus on 
newspaper ownership. While 
increased technology has great capa- 
bilities to provide information, 
newspapers remain the most eco- 
nomically democratic form of con- 
veying the news. Not everyone can 
afford a computer or even a televi- 
sion. Newspapers, however, are 
cheap on the day they are published 
and free after that. 

In Canada, 93% of newspaper cir- 
culation is controlled by large cor- 
porations. Southam, a subsidiary of 
Hollinger Inc., run by Conrad Black, 
controls $5 % of Canadian newspa- 
per circulation. 


"We're amputating gangrenous 
limbs,” shouted Conrad Black 
wne of the Calgary Herald “Tf 


have the grace of conversion andi (asi‘(‘iéC;CC~; 


want to function as employees instead of staging an 
NDP coup d'etat in the newsroom, they'll be wel- 
come." 


These statements were flung at the Herald employ- 
ee’s union representative Andrew Marshall in a con- 
versation where Marshall asked Black if the Herald 
employees would be treated with fairness and Black 
replied “absolutely”. 


The Edmonton Journal failed to report this inci- 
dent, using a Canadian Press (CP) by-line instead. The 
story appeared on page B8 titled Strikers chief, Herald 
owner trade words. Their coverage of the Calgary 
Herald strike that is in its fourth month has been lim- 
ited. Only five articles about the strike have appeared 
in the Journal in the last three months. 


Bob Cox, city editor at the Edmonton Journal says 
that the Journal aims to represent the concerns of 
communities, as well as providing leadership in edu- 
cating communities about what concerns exist. In 
other words, mirrors show a face, warts and all, and 
that is what a responsible newspaper does. 

Despite these aims, the editors at the Edmonton 
Journal find themselves in the middle of a dilemma. 
Are they responsible for reporting news that is rele- 
vant to the community or to their boss, Conrad Black, 
who owns both the Calgary Herald and the Edmonton 
Journal? Limited coverage of contentious events is just 
one of the issues that arises out of increased corporate 
ownership. Showing that your boss is capable of belit- 
tling his employees may be good journalism but a 
poor career move. 

A second issue that arises from increased corporate 
ownership is what columnist Dalton Camp calls a cri- 
sis for our democratic system. Camp points out that 
fewer owners mean fewer opinions for the public to 
draw from and increased conformity means less dis- 


sent. 


Thirty years ago, Black would have agreed that con- 
centrated ownership created problems. He stated: 
Diversity of opinion and aggressive news gathering 
tend to disappear with the disappearance of competi- 
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tion, and public opinion could thereby become more 
of a hostage to private interests than a master to pub- 
lic policy. 

An example of this recently occurred in the 
Edmonton Journal. A journalist there interviewed Dr. 
Marilyn Waring, a political economist from New 
Zealand who was brought to Edmonton by the 
Parkland Institute. His political bias was glaringly evi- 
dent in the article and it turned out that much of the 
article was pure fabrication. He referred to the 
Parkland Institute as left-wing despite the fact that it 
is a non-partisan organization that happens to dis- 
agree with Conservative public policy, He called Dr. 
Waring a feminist, environmentalist and goat farmer 
(of which she is all three) but utterly failed to men- 
tion her academic credentials. 

This one sided, politically charged coverage of 
news events, according to a report by NewsWatch 
Canada, has happened at other Black newspapers. 
NewsWatch studied a newspaper (Ottawa Citizen) 
from the time it was acquired by Black and concluded 
that the opinion and editorial pages content slowly 
changed to a more right-wing or pro-business perspec- 
tive. 

NewsWatch Canada’s goal is to undertake indepen- 
dent research on the diversity and thoroughness of 
news coverage in Canada's media, with a focus on 
identifying blindspots and double-standards. 


Researchers refer to much of what does appear in 
the news as junkfood news, McNews and newslite. An 
example of this would be the National Post’s two page 
spread devoted to the dress Jennifer Lopez wore to the 
Grammy Awards. 


Junkfood news is readily available from wire ser- 
vices and is cheaper than employing in-house jour- 


nalists. According, to NewsWatch, this type of news 

diverts the publics attention from matters of impor- 

tance in our lives. They would argue that a newspaper 

strike is of far more relevance to the lives of 

Canadians than an American performer's clothing 
choice. 


Many would say the strike at the 
Calgary Herald is over ideology. In 
a letter to the Prime Minister, 
Andrew Marshall pointed out that 
the scope of news coverage 
decreased and special partnerships 
with corporations and local insti- 
tutions began to colour the way 
we covered the news. He pointed 
out [rjeporters frequently received 
written instructions from editors 
to make sure they contacted a 
Reform MP, often when the story 
had no relation to politics. 


Most journalists believe their job 
is to deliver information that 
reflects the . . . community in a 
timely, fair and accurate way. In 
the case of Canadian newspapers, 
that role may be compromised by 
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you read in a newspaper or a magazine? Who makes 
money from you in a movie theatre? 


Do the images you are presented with everyday exist 
outside of politics or are they formed by forces you can’t 
see? Do you use information to shape what you think or 
does that information control you? @ 


The International Society for Peace and Human Rights 


Presents 
A Peoples Human Rights Conference 


May 1-7th, 2000 
University of Alberta 


Baraka 


(a second showing) 
A fundraiser for the International 
Society for Peace and Human Rights 


April 2-6, 2000 
Garneau theatre 


For more information, please check out our 
website at: 
www. ualberta.ca/~hudema/people.htm 
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n 1994 after my story appeared in "The Spare 
Change Magazine," now called,"Our Voice." I con- 
tinued to drink and keep my old habits. I became a 
good panhandler on the street and always had the 
money for a couple of Big Bears and a pouch of tobac- 
co. If at any time miles and I needed a fast, 
our hangover, we'd buy a bottle or two of anti: 


Lah 


Every street rounder looks out for each other and we 
helped each other out in various ways. Just like one 
time my buddy PATCH helped me out. I had woke up 
in the ditch. A bunch of punks were just about to do 
me in. PATCH came running up the hill like GRIZZLY 
ADAMS scaring them shitless. I'd be afraid too, if I 
had seen someone with a big beard, long bushy hair 
and a patch over one eye, coming full blast at you out 
of the ditch, but that's the way it is out there. 

The George Spady Centre is a place where the 
homeless drunks go to sleep. Sometimes I'd get there 
too late so I'd continue my way through back alleys, 
until I'd find what I thought was a safe cubby hole for 
the night. I'd make sure I had my supply of Big Bears 
and a pouch of tobacco. I'd have many swallows until 
I no longer felt the cold nights of winter. Morning was 
always the same. I'd make my way to the single men's 
hostel for breakfast. If they let me stay, I'd eat what I 
could and give the rest to someone who might still be 
hungry. If I was kicked out, I'd ask a friend to make 
me a fast sandwich. After cleaning up a bit to look at 
least half ass presentable, I'd make my way back up to 
Jasper Avenue to go to work. It's a hard life to live pan- 
handling as most people thought I was worthless. 

In June of 1996 I went to O'Meara Lodge for what I 
call a rest, to get back all you lost while you were out 
there drinking up a storm trying to stay drunk day 
after miserable day. | also tried to save money for my 
return to society, deep down knowing that I wanted to 
start all over. That is to get back to the city and get 
drunk. Staying in the rehab was the life though, three 
squares a day, a good soft bed, videos on the weekend. 
I could do this all the time had they only given me a 
chance to get into town for a couple of weeks. 

In October of 1996 a very special lady came into my 
life. I'd known her for years but never had the balls to 
let her know just how much I really cared for her. One 


Continues 


back in school 
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reason is she's my best friend's sister, and I never want 
any waves between my buddy and me. So we kept it 
quiet, until we had the jam to let him know. All he 
said to us is,"Well you're old enough to know what 
you're doing." This really pissed us off, it's like her 
brother never cared and we worried beyond reality. 


After our return to Edmonton we thought we'd give 
sobriety a try, so we got a place and started our quest. 
We started drinking again. Naturally we drank at 
home so no one could say we were drinking again. 
New Year's Day in 1997 we were in The George 
Spady Centre having a rest in Detox for three days. 
Then we got into an argument-and started fighting 
like so many times before. We got barred out of 
The George Spady Centre. 

However as luck will have it, we came across a 
place behind Rosies Bar and Grill. It was a plywood 
makeshift garbage bin. It turned out to be our 
home for about two months. It was January and 
February, we really got into the antiseptic and Big 
Bears or whatever we could drink to keep us warm. 
We eventually found our bottom and we were 
George Spady bound not knowing where else to go 
for the help we needed. My special lady really had 
a bad stomach from all the mouth wash we drank. 
She was at her end as I was at mine. The staff at 
George Spady found a treatment facility that would | 
accept couples. So we went to Grouard, Alberta, 
accepted into the Kapown Treatment Centre. 

We spent eight weeks there and had a good time 
and learned a lot about our problems. I went to the 
Sweat Lodge and found my Creator who was miss- 
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The Saga of Sundance 


From carrying a Bible and a bottle, to carrying a Bible and 


Sundance 


ing in my life for so many years. My Lady 
and I decided to go in the direction of our 
Creator. Upon our return to Edmonton we 
got stuck in a cockroach apartment. I swear 
there must have been hundreds of thousands 
of them. We then moved up in the world 
and graduated into a clean, non infested 
building. During all these months, the cre- 
ator has blessed us so many times over. 


After our return old friends wanted us to 
drink with them. These were the hardest 
times of all We still associate with them even 
today. We'd buy them a beer or give spare 
change if we had extra. Sometimes we'd buy 
Big Bears for them and we would have pop 
and go to back alleys and sit around until it 
was all gone. When we were ready to leave 
they would understand and wish us well. 


Today we are doing hunky-dory, taking life 
one day at a time. We read our scriptures 
from our Bible daily. We rarely attend AA 
meetings because we have the Creator to 
guide us in our path. We have friends who 
understand and are willing to talk to us 


nt arse, VOEK 
busted my right arm. | am 


any more sinc 
rignt-nanded » 1 10 my trades (Heavy 
Equipment Operator, third year Electrician) I 
worked so hard to get in my past years. 

[ am back in school at Norquest College 
taking an upgrading course to get into 
Computer Programming. My lady supports 
me all the way. She too is going back to school. 


I would like to say thank-you to all the kind sup- 
porters of Our Voice. If not for them, vendors like 
myself would not be able to make ends meet. Also to 
Michael Walters, Editor of Our Voice for always having 
faith in me. Also to the many others who have 
touched my life and helped me through it. And espe- 
cially to my beautiful Lady, I love you honey! @ 
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Boardwalk around 
the board 


Rebecca Lippiatt-Long 


hen you played Monopoly as a kid, there 
Wes always one person who insisted upon 

buying every property they landed on, from 
the purple Mediterranean to the dark blue Boardwalk. 
While they would wing around the board on their top 
hat, you crept slowly along with the shoe, crossing 
your fingers you wouldn’t land on St. James, which 
was loaded with houses. When you did, sometimes 
they were nice and let you skip the rent or trade a 
property you owned and other times they would glee- 
fully take all of your cash and push you out of the 
game. 


Renting an apartment in Alberta is not unlike play- 
ing a game of Monopoly with a spend-a-holic. Any 
Way you roll the dice, chances are better than ever 
that you will end up at a Boardwalk apartment. The 
company owns one of every six rental units in 
Edmonton. 


The question then is: are they going to play nice or 
sink you for everything you have? 

Boardwalk started in 1984 when two bothers, Sam 
‘and Van Ko as, DOught ‘ 1 ape t F 
Calgary using a loan from their father. They fixed up 
the building and sold it six months later for double 
the purchase price. Ten years later, the company was 
successful enough to make it to the Alberta Stock 
exchange and today, continues to grow like wildfire 
across Alberta, Saskatchewan and now Ontario. 


Alberta is a landlord’s market. Calgary has been 
experiencing a rental deficit for several years with a 
less than one percent vacancy rate. The economic cli- 
mate in Edmonton is poised to become the same. 
Landlords can increase rents every six months and 
tenants have little choice other than to pay the rent or 
become homeless. In Alberta, there is no law stating 
how much rents can be increased, only how often. 


Boardwalk is legally able to raise the rents in their 
properties by any amount they choose, however, they 
have self imposed a limit of $50 per increase. While 
this amount is prohibitive to many people on fixed 
incomes, Boardwalk has other options in place. 


Donna Morrison has lived in a Boardwalk apart- 
ment for just over a year. After having back problems 
that required surgery, Donna found it necessary to 
move in with her daughter for financial reasons. She 
has nothing but compliments for the Boardwalk leas- 
ing agents (managers) in her apartment complex. 


She calls the Boardwalk employees a good bunch 
and recalls how they offered to walk her dog after her 
surgery. Donna says the staff not only looks out for 
her, but also helps with personal jobs for another 
woman in the building who has MS. 


Donna’s back troubles are not improving and her 
doctor recently told her she has to move to a place 
with no stairs. Moving costs are a problem for people 
on a fixed income, but Boardwalk has a solution. 


While it normally costs $150 to transfer from one 
unit to another or from one apartment to another, the 
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leasing agents at Donna’s building are trying to get 
that fee waived by head office. 


Donna was surprised at the information the leasing 
agents gave her. They provided her with phone num- 
bers for her to apply for government rent subsidies 
and pointed out how she could qualify for Boardwalk 
rent subsidies. 


Rent relief comes in the form of waiving a rental 
increase, temporarily freezing rent, or temporarily 
reducing rent. According to their website, Boardwalk 
will re-consider rental increases for fixed income or 
hardworking lower income customers, if it is deemed a 
rent increase is responsible for inducing a financial 
hardship. 


The head of Boardwalk’s Community Development 
and Social Services Department, David Mcllveen, says 
these initiatives are part of the Kolias brother’s philos- 
ophy. 

Mcllveen says Boardwalk tries to be proactive with 
regards to housing issues. The Community 

One program in Calgary is called the New Life 
Centre and Pulse Program and is for youth who are at 
future risk of unemployment and homelessness. 
Boardwalk provided and prepared a suite to create an 
environment suitable for assisting youth with resume 
writing and computer skills. McIlveen commented 
that some of the youth who completed the program 
have made tremendous strides. The six month project 
was considered such a success, it will run again this 
summer. 


In another collaborative arrangement with various 
Calgary social service agencies, Boardwalk has provid- 
ed partial rental subsidies for ten homeless families. 
Recognizing that other 
issues besides finding a 
suitable place to live 
factor into homeless- 
ness, Boardwalk also 
provides a townhouse 
free of charge for com- 
munity groups deliver- 
ing supportive services 
to these families. 


At present, these pro- 
grams take place only 
in Calgary, but 
Mcllveen said 
Boardwalk intends to 
extend these programs 
to Edmonton and other 
areas. Other issues they 
are concerned with 
include providing subsi- 
dized housing for vic- 
tims of family violence. 


The initiatives that 
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Boardwalk has come up with are not funded by gov- 
ernment, nor, according to their website, do they earn 
special tax credit. 


Despite these programs, not all tenants have been 
as lucky as Donna. A young couple who live in a west 
end Edmonton apartment that was recently acquired 
by Boardwalk has had nothing but trouble. The same 
month that Boardwalk bought their building, their 
son was born with health troubles that include 
seizures. 


While this young couple’s world has been wrapped 
up in the care and health of their son, their rent has 
increased twice. Several times, they were late with 
their rental payments. Their troubles are compounded 
by low income. 


While they have been living in the Boardwalk 
owned building for a year, they only recently found 
out about the possibility of subsidies. 


They pointed out that had they known of the subsi- 
dies, they would have been able to better afford the 
rent and would not have fallen behind and damaged 
their credit rating with Boardwalk. The management 
at their building did not inform them they may be eli- 
gible for rent relief from Boardwalk or rental subsidies 
from the government. 


David Mcllveen said all management offices are 
supposed to have subsidy forms available for their cus- 
tomers. In theory, all Boardwalk customers are sup- 
posed to have access to on site fax machines to corre- 
spond with head office. In fact though, Deana Shorten 
with Poverty in Action said “some people have found 
it nearly impossible to access some of the services 
there.” 


This couple feels that the management in their 
building doesn’t care about them, their situation or 
their sick baby. The young mother said very softly that 
she is worried about being homeless. In three and a 
half months their second child will be born. 


Mcllveen suggests that the two hardest issues about 
implementing Community development initiatives 
NEEL ” . , 


‘the organization, bureaucracy cannot be avoided. 


This is an issue that worries Deana Shorten. Anyone 
who has dealt with bureaucracy knows how cumber- 
some it is to deal with and get things done. In addi- 
tion, Boardwalk currently controls 20% of the 
Edmonton rental market. If a tenant has problems 
with Boardwalk that cannot be resolved, their rental 
options have been drastically curtailed. @ 
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Jim Laboucaine Betty Nordin 
I like to treat my customers the way I like to be treat- People see you standing and t 
ed. It works. A smile works. I like to explain the maga- around you - especially at nox 
zine a bit and try to banter. Selling the paper is not had the rabies. 
totally about the money, but it's people hopefully get- 
ting to know the vendor. Donna Romaine 

I'm going to a CLIP program : 
Michelle Semple much. After a month they say 


I try to be a good worker. I love selling papers. You can placement. 
make money and stuff and I like to have friends who 


care about me. Churchill Wahweaye 
People that come say all kind 
Debbie Moreland and Sundance guy came and put his hand o 
Two days before Christmas we were standing out at You've been here a long time. 
CIBC. It was really cold so we ducked into the interact. good things. I burst out laugh 
_ When we came out, a lady jumped out of hercarata my couch. It has no cushions, 
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Michael Harmsworth Theresa McBryan 


Every single day God is smiling on me. I vend at Scotia January and February are lea 
Place a few hours a day a few times a week. There's a the street. I had eked outthe ‘ 


law firm there- Lucas, Boker and White - and they as it would go, but again the « 
gave me about $500 worth of Christmas presents - all me short. I had been able to s 
new clothes, groceries, a gift certificate, phone cards, together for the rent, andit w 
shoes and bus tickets. needed $54 more to buy my b 
to try for in March, but Iwas 
Ron Murdock IGA. By 8:30 in the evening, I 
With a change of location, vending is pretty good. I'm __was losing hope. There are no 
pleased with the interest in Our Voice. p-m. and $15 is a lot to hope f 


_this lady came and said, “T’ll 1 
papers for one of these.” Then 
gift certificate. Wow! the Test 
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Pat Joliff 


ll kinds on things. O 
and on my arm a “ 
g time. You m m io Weak jones 
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shions, and metal Sticking < out. T “pass every month 


Se with a blanket. have five different aoe ey he 
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Good corp - Bad Corp 
It's hard to tell 


Trevor King 


I can complain for days about corporate irresponsi- 
bility. There are large transnationals who have no 
accountability and can freely rape the planet and 
exploit it’s people. But to describe the few cases where 
these faceless monsters have attempted to do some- 
thing ethical poses a real challenge. 


Hold on to your hats! 


MacDonald’s has made a monumental sacrifice and 
reduced it’s garbage output by making its french-fry 
boxes centimetres smaller and its plastic straws lighter. 
This is better than continuing as it was, but perhaps 
we should be questioning the very foundation of the 
fast food industry. Here’s one out of many examples 
of why McDonald’s in not very environmentally 
sound: To be ready on customer demand, burgers are 
prepared in advance so there are always more than 
enough at any given time. After ten minutes under 
the heat lamp, the unpurchased product is thrown 
into a large industrial garbage bucket. By the end of a 
typical day at the two McDonald’s I’ve witnessed, this 
completely full bucket of very edible food was des- 
tined for the garbage. All wasted for quick service and 
freshness. 


Another example, a little closer to home, is EPCOR, 
who has spent a small sum of money to promote 
green energy. They are offering environmentally sus- 
tainable energy to people who care enough to pay 
more. I’ve always felt that people who don’t care are 
the ones who should be taxed. It seems like EPCOR is 
taking advantage of people’s concern and then using 
the extra revenue generated inappropriately. Let's get 


some windmills up instead of planning to build yet 


Even with the pressures of Kyoto Environmental 
Summit commitments they haven't the foresight for 
any long-term investment in their own future. Isn’t it 
in their own best interests? 


TransAlta is putting on a contest to reward kids for 
thinking of environmental solutions. And they’ve just 
helped build the Edmonton city composting facility, a 
truly wondrous accomplishment. And again there is a 
dark side to this concerned company. Apparently 


shoal be fined a ica says the Theeate 
& Disaster Relief Committee. To combat the 
housing disaster, they named the One Percent 
Solution which calls for all levels of government to 
current expenditures on housing by one 
percent. Alberta, too, is facing a housing disaster. 
The November, 1999 homeless count found 1114 
people living homeless. 611 were absolutely home- 
less and $03 were sheltered homeless. This count 
included 111 children under 15 years old. 35 per- 
cent were observed to be Aboriginal, with 76 percent — 


of those who” wale ee homeless being 


-ment has committed to only .5 perc 
for ance S An i ooh one bevel would triple 


companies have limits set on their pollution and if 
they haven’t reached those limits they can sell off the 
surplus to other companies as ‘Carbon Credits’. When 
Carbon Credits are bought, a company is allowed an 
extension on it’s own limits. This company to compa- 
ny pollution-karma swap is just what TransAlta is cur- 
rently trying to negotiate for, because it needs to pol- 
lute more. Under the soft guidelines of Kyoto, this 
makes TransAlta an acceptable polluter. Are they for 
real or is this just another case of hiding behind cor- 
porate greenwash? 


What pressures are there for big businesses to actu- 
ally listen and change? Governments should be repre- 
senting the people who elected them, making and 
enforcing laws to protect equality and sustainability. 
But often those same governments have significant 
campaign contributions from big business which, nat- 
urally, tends to alter democracy somewhat. Perhaps 
less dependence should be put on corporate responsi- 
bility then and more on individual responsibility. It’s 
time we acted on behalf of ourselves and not put so 
much wasted trust in our elected representatives. 


This is wha we should question. When big business 
thinking is driven by ideas of constant growth as 
necessity, what then is the ultimate outcome? Are we 
locusts? Can we not consider our future and prepare 
for it? When the only motive is profit for sharehold- 
ers, there is no room for responsibility. Capitalism 
thrives on shortsighted greed, and the insatiable need 
to be the biggest. Cooperation may be what we need 
instead of competition. 


Good initiatives should still be supported when 
faced with a choice between two evils. If you need to 
smear animal fat on your face Body Shop products are 
definitely a better choice than anything made by 
Proctor and Gamble. We are still living in a market 
economy and things can be improved greatly when 
consumers make informed decisions. Even within the 
current system of survival of the fittest, boycotts are 


an effective way of pressuring business to act ethically. _ 


sumers vote with their dollars. 1is isn’t equal 
democracy (when your individual choice to switch 
toothpaste brands is overshadowed by the purchases 
made by a hotel chain) nor is it the best way to get big 
business up to par. It is, however, a way to help from 
within the current mentality of businesses constantly 
trying to outdo or merge into everyone else and grow 
grow grow into the ultimate monopoly of all time: 
TimeWalMcDisneyCo. Such a mentality will always 


allow companies to find ways around standards of 


ble through financial help-from the government and 
a grant from the Edmonton = Lottery 
Board. 


Derkach said, “This unit is a perfect cxiniple of 
what can be done to provide affordable, attractive, 
cost effective, well made housing. The unit is built to 


last with minimum upkeep. A commitment from the 


government is needed. We need five hundred more 
units, not five.”"Derkach said the provincial govern- 
at of its budget 


eon homeless- 


equality and sustainability. The fact does still remain 
that it’s cheaper to exploit labour and to not have to 
clean up after yourself. 


The best way then to not support such an ideology, 
is simply to just not spend your money on it. So here 
are some ideas of how to participate in fixing the 
world: 

1. If it’s not necessary, don’t buy it. 


2. If you do need it, buy locally from someone you 
know or can learn about. Learn everything about the 
entire process of what you buy. Who picked the cof- 
fee beans? Who wove the fabric? How were the raw 
materials grown or obtained? How much fuel was con- 
sumed to get it to you? Where did the package come 
from, and where does it go after you’re done with it? 


3. If possible, buy used; Goodwill, thrifty second 
hand stores, the Bargain Finder, and garage sales are 
all lovely. There’s plenty of great stuff already made. 
If the norm is for companies to use child labour in 
third world countries, nothing will ensure fair wages 
more than buying second hand pants until they can 
assure you that their workers will be paid well. And if 
you'd like to help people in the third world, there are 
FAIR TRADE alternatives that exist. That way you 
know that for the money you spend, a reasonable 
amount will go to the worker who made it. This is a 
real breakthrough when you consider that the average 
pair of Nike running shoes cost just over a dollar to 
make and then cost over a hundred dollars to buy. 
With one percent of Nike’s advertising budget, or a 
fractional cut in CEO Phillip Knight's salary, workers 
in Indonesia and Vietnam could have more than one 
bathroom break a day. They could work eight hours 
instead of 14-16 hours per day, and have a wage that is 
closer to what the former Nike workers of North 
America made. They could have their standard of liv- 
ing easily doubled, and then not have to send chil- 
dren off to work. Nike (just a random example among 
many who exploit the industry norm) can afford it 

nd the wort cts deserve it. 


ers making our prodi 


markets, or you can even join a community shared 
agriculture program that offers non-pesticide and non- 
genetically modified alternatives. Good for you, and 


for nature. Ask questions. 


S. Take a day to visit your local farms, recycle sta- 
tions, and any place you can see first hand what hap- 
pens behind the scenes of the stuff you use. @ 


We would like to congratulate 


Our Voice 
on 6 years of service 
for the inner-city 


Providing overnight shelter 
and detoxification 
services for 
Drug & Alcohol Abuse problems 


Treatment Referral Available. 


For more information, drop by 
10015 - 105 A Avenue 
Edmonton T5H OM5 


424-8335 
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Banking with a 
community 
spirit 


Linda Dumont 


magine a financial institution where people cash- 

ing supports for independence (welfare) cheques 

could be treated with respect and could do all 
transactions with no bank charges. This was the vision 
of community activist Jim Green. With the help of the 
British Columbia government, he was able to turn 
that vision into a reality. With Green as chair and 
CEO, Four Corners Community Savings, a financial 
institution for the poor, opened in 1996 on the corner 
of Hastings and Main, Vancouver, one of the poorest 
areas in Canada. 


It started in 1995 when Jim Green and then finance 
minister Glen Clark were driving through Vancouver's 
Downtown Eastside on “Welfare Wednesday” and 
noticed people lining up outside of the banks in the 
pouring rain. Green told Clark how the banks not 
only forced people to wait outside in the cold, but also 
had two separate line-ups inside - one for regular 
clients and one for welfare clients. Clark, now former 
premier of B.C, committed to helping Green to open 
the Four Corners Community Savings. 


Green said he expects Four Corners to become quite 
successful. “But we are still having growing pains. 


“If we have a change in government, it could 


pS 


I Blood and 
Br ONGING 


the a : 
Nationalism 


by Michael Ignatieff 


a ‘4 Penguin Books 1994 
¥ ISBN 0-14-023262-1 


ichael Ignatieff invites the reader on six jour- 
neys; to Croatia and Serbia, Germany, 
oe &. Ukraine, Quebec, Kurdistan and Northern 
Ireland. We learn history, geography, and politics. 
We accompany him in his encounters with the 
human beings behind the headlines, we hear the voic- 
-es of workers, warlords,-diplomats and artists. We 
ali their desire to See and their search for 


A THE INTERRATIONAL 
BESTSELLER 


Writers Wanted... 


Kiyi City Books and Our Voice, the spare change 
magazine, are pleased to sponsor a monthly book 
review column. 


We are inviting readers and writers to submit arti- 
cles (600 words maximum) reviewing books that 
have influenced their values and “world view” and 
shaped their understanding of the human condi- 
tion. We hope that this column will stimulate a love 
} of reading and encourage discussion of social, cultur- 
al and political topics. 

Writers will receive an honorarium of $20.00 
from Our Voice. If you are able to submit a photo or 
illustration relevant to the review, Our Voice will pay 


$ into. 


Four Corners is a cultural centre as well as a financial institution. 
adversely affect us.” 


When asked if a similar financial institution could 
be started in Alberta under the Klein government, 
Green said, “No - it requires the backing of the gov- 
ernment. You need $10 million. Obviously the money 
can’t come from the poor people because they don’t 
have the money, so it wouldn’t work without the sup- 
port of our present government. 


Carla McLean is the Marketing Representative for 
Four Corners. She said they are a crown corporation, 
and expect to become self sufficient within the next 
two years through term deposits and RRSPs from large 
investors. They now have over 5000 accounts; 85% 
of which are no-charge accounts. McLean described 
how people are treated on cheque day at Four Corners. 


“If you are on income assistance (welfare), you are 
given an account with no bank charges. We provide 
free picture I.D. for each person. The picture is also 


identity that comes from being of the same “blood” 


The the 


author unravels’ the ‘history, and 


geography 


er. We travel to he iain to the Pilisee when his 
_great-grandfather was an estate owner in the 1860's, 
and visit the family crypts. We cower in the jeep 
while the border guards brandish machine guns. We 
drink tea with six women taking a break from stack- 
ing bricks to rebuilding their bombed and bulldozed 
houses, and cry with the woman who surveys the 
destruction. 


Throughout our shared journey, we learn about the 
political doctrine of nationalism, the cultural ideal of 
nationalism, and the moral ideal of nationalism. His 
brilliant articulation of these concepts provides the 


" reader with a framework to apply to our own political 


lives and experiences. He issues a call for us to exam- 
ine our beliefs, our prejudices, and our social, cultural 
and political structures. 


For those new Canadians who have Teft their own 
nations, and seek acceptance in a new land, Ignatieff 
stirs up painful memories ... and yet he encourages us 


an additional $15.00. 

Kiyi City Books will provide Our Voice with a 
complimentary book each month for a reader’s con- 
test. 


Submissions may be sent to Gail Campos by the 
1Sth of every month by fax (474-6058) or e-mail: 
gcampos_ca@yahoo.com 

For more details, please contact: Gail Campos at 
474-6058. 


Our mailing address is 6819-119 avenue, 
Edmonton, TSB 4L9. 


Kiyi City Books is located at the Antique Mall 
7614-103 Street. 


put on our system so if you lose 
your I.D. we can pull it up. 
Replacement I.D. costs a dollar. 
Mail orders are issued free for pay- 
ing rent because if you are paying 
rent with cash, the landlord could 
say he never received the money. 


“When you come in, you grab a 
number instead of waiting in line. 
f That way you can go out and 
come back or you can sit down if 
you have illness or infirmity. 
Coffee is available on check-issue 
day.” 
There’s also a small loan service 
for clients who are allowed to bor- 
row $20 the week before cheque 
day and have the money deduct- 
ed from the next cheque. 

Four Corners does more than just help low-income 
people with their banking. Jim Green is a lover of the 
arts, so he has had a series of operas at Four Corners. 


“We closed at 4, then decorated for a performance 
at 6:30. It was packed,” said McLean. “It was a great 
opportunity for those who had never seen an opera 
before.” 

Four Corners will be holding four more perfor- 
mances in the next year. At Four Corners, there is also 
a poets corner where people can put up their poetry, 
and a community information board. 

The customer service representatives are people 
from the community who have been on income assis- 
tance and have taken a training course to work at Four 
Corners. Seven full-time and four part-time staff are 
employed. Most still live in the community. 


to be ever vigilant in the face of those who would 
attempt to take our freedoms away in the name of 


: "are dispa itched, : 
where dissenters are labelled as “left- -wing nuts” and 
where a Premier shows growing signs of disdain for 
citizens, Ignatieff’s final paragraph serves as a warning 
and challenge to us all. We leave him with the last 
word. 


“Wherever | went I found a struggle going on 
between those who still believe that a nation should 
be a home to all, and race, color (sic), religion, and 
creed should be no bar to belonging, and those who 
want their nations to be home only to their own. It’s 
a battle between the civic and ethnic nation. | know 
which side I’m on. | also know which side, right now, 
happens to be winning.” ~ 


Gail and Leo Campos 


First reader to call in with the correct 
name of this vendor will win a copy of 


Square Foot Gardening by Mel 
Bartholemew. Call 428-4001 


Name the Vendor Contest 


es broken 
at hands of 
sovernment 


H. Slade 


disturbing report released in February revealed 
that under the current Klein government, Child 
Welfare (CW) caseloads have made a dramatic 
46% jump in S$ years. 55% of these cases followed 
directly on the heels of major cuts to social service 
programs. The Edmonton Social Planning Council, 
author of the report, says it is clear in pointing out the 
obvious. "Children don't do well when families are in 


Please feel free to 
contact any member 
of the Alberta 
Official Opposition 


Edmonton Centre 
10042-1 46th Street 


Edmonton, AB, T5K 1V6 


414-0743 


Congratulations to 


Sue Oisen, MLA 
Edmonton Norwood 
8307-118 Avenue 


Edmonton, AB T5B 0S4 


414-0708 


Laurie Blakeman, MLA 


crisis..." says Ms. Brasen of the Council. “Without 
money for even the basics, families are stressed and 
constantly in crisis." 


An interview with one such parent who has been 
affected by this drop in services, provides a stark look 
at this reality. 

Anne is a single mom of two girls. She lives in sub- 
sidized housing in a high crime area. At the time of 
the interview, she had been beaten by a home intruder 
only the night before. Trying not to cry, she said she 
wondered if it wasn't better for her if she went to live 
on the streets. She's worried about her girls. She keeps 
an envelope full of police reports of her youngest's 
criminal behaviour. She has asked for help from Child 
Welfare since the girl's were little. They are teens now 
and Anne is making one last desperate attempt to get 
help from the department. 

Anne first contacted the department when the girls 


were toddlers. "I was in a bad lifestyle of drinking and 
drugs," she says. The girls were placed in a home while 


Nancy McBeth, MLA 
Edmonton McClung 
6721-177 Street 
Edmonton, AB TST 4K3 
414-6387 
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Knowledge comes in 


many flavours 


Join the Library & Invest 
in Your Mind 
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Anne sought treatment. It was a hard time for the 
family. "They (CW) didn't allow contact, not even 
supervised visits for one year." 

After that, when Anne found a place to live, the 
girls were returned. 

The next contact with CW came when the 
youngest girl was a preschooler and extremely hyper- 
active. There was some question of Fetal Alcohol 
Syndrome being the cause. It was just prior to the 
pregnancy with this daughter, that Anne had a baby 
boy who had died. "It split my marriage up," she 
recalls. But not before she was pregnant with this 
youngest child. As a method of coping with her grief, 
she drank almost daily. This time she only put the one 
child in care. She was allowed supervised visits. At the 
end of the agreement with CW she took the child 
back. But still, no support was given to prevent the 
further breakdown of this fragile family. 


Next, in what can only be described as a bizarre 
turn of events, Anne gave her girls to CW again. Her 
sister had committed suicide, her daughter 
burned a neighbors apartment, and Anne was 
accused of murder (all charges were later 
dropped). Anne was afraid for her life, afraid of 
the real murderer. In the midst of this chaos, she 
did what she felt was best for her kids. They were 
placed in a safe home, away from the craziness 
that their life had become. This time CW paid to 
furnish a suite for the family when they were 
ready to move back together. Again, no counsel- 
ing or in-home-support was offered to a family at 
obvious risk. 


Most recently, Anne contacted CW to get some 
help for her youngest daughter. The girl was get- 
ting involved in criminal activity and drinking. 
This is a huge worry to Anne. The department 
agreed to place the girl into a treatment program 
at ADAAC, but then refused to pay for a bus pass. 
"How do they expect her to get any help if she 
an't even get there?" Anne wonders. 


ng beat up, she suicidal. Her hands and 


wrists are severely scarred from slashes. She 
knows she's an alcoholic and that she's ill. 


"But no one wants to work with me because I'm 
too angry," she concedes. She believes that social 
workers think that she is violent. "But I have to 
be violent," she says, "I have to protect my family. 
I have to be both mother and father." 


In an attempt to seek help on her own, she 
found a psychologist, but unless the department 
pays, it's just too costly. At this point the depart- 
ment is not helping Anne. She is ill, angry and 
suicidal. She has no phone, no vehicle and very 
little hope. In spite of it all, she is doing the best 
that she can for her girls. @ 
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Bill 11 - cold wind 
in the face of the poor 


Brian Bechtel 


Iberta’s health care system is a mix of private 
and public care. Every year, our regional health 
authorities (RHAs) spend up to $750 million, 
buying services from private companies, but the 
Government wants to spend even more on private ser- 
vices. Its new health care bill “Bill 11” allows RHAs to 
buy more services from private health care companies. 


Right now, we have a mix but the system is basical- 
ly public. With Bill 11 there is a clear intention to 
change that mix, Our health care system begins to 
take on the flavour of private, US-style health care. 


All Albertans should be alarmed. But poor Albertans 
should be the most alarmed. Health care is about big 


“bucks. No wonder private companies want a piece of 


the action. When health care becomes more about 
money than about public health, any one short of 
money will be in big trouble. 


If you can’t afford to visit the doctor and pay for 
treatment or medication, you'll have to stay sick. 


And the poor are more likely to get sick. The data is 
clear. Poverty makes people sick, and being sick makes 


Saxophone 
Marvin 


makes HOgs 
ner 


John Zapantis 


irvin Yakoweshen has had the 
wonderful opportunity of playing 
back up saxophone for some of the 


most prominent names in the music indus- 
try. 


These musical greats include Ray Sawyer 
of the 70’s rock band Dr. Hook, The 
Coasters, Bo Diddley, Carl Perkins, Sue | 
Moss, Major Handy and Gaye Delorme. 


Marvin was born in Andrew, Alberta. He 
is the son of a carpenter and part time musi- 
cian, and the oldest of one brother and two 
sisters. 


Marvin learned how to play the saxo- | 
phone at the age of twelve when he was 
given the challenge of replacing his uncle in 
his father’s band. 

The self taught, talented musician has 
been playing professionally for thirty years. 


The long term saxophone veteran has | 
also had his brushes with the law. In 1971, 
Yakoweshen was convicted and imprisoned 
for selling marijuana to other musicians. 


Amazingly, the two year prison term 
became more of a recreational activity for 
improving his skills on the saxophone 
rather than a place for punishment. 

Marvin says, “Spending two years in } 
prison prevented me from getting into trou- } 
ble. The incarceration improved my saxo- 
phone playing by 40%.” 

Marvin's pivotal moment as a profession- 


people poor. Look at Assured Income for the Severely 
Handicapped (AISH). Everyone on AISH is simply too 
sick to work. Because they're sick, they have to live on 
$810 a month if they're lucky. Look at Supports for 
Independence (SFI) Assured Support, welfare for peo- 
ple too sick to look for work. If you’re on Assured 
Support, you have to live on $610 per month. So 
many of the preventive social programs, like welfare, 
have been gutted, meaning more people, not less, are 
going to need medical care. 

We have seen a lot of changes in Alberta. At one 
time, we believed people who fell on hard times 
deserved support. Help a person or family through 
tough times and they'll get back on their feet. Then 
we decided it was all their own fault. We started to 
blame the poor for their problems. Albertans started 
to believe people get what they deserve. 


Social programs were making the poor lazy and 
teaching them to depend on the public purse. That 
shift in public thinking allowed the Alberta govern- 
ment to slash welfare programs. Helping people 
through tough times was no longer a public responsi- 
bility, but a public expense of no interest to the rich 
and powerful and, thus, destined to languish. 

Will it really be any different if Medicare becomes a 
program for the poor? 


But wait, you say. All the slick advertising for Bill 


al night club saxophone player occurred in Edmonton 
in 1986. 


It was right after doing eight songs, Marvin and 


Saxophone Marvin playing on Jasper Avenue. 


11 tells us that there will be no “queue-jumping” for 
the rich. There will not be “two-tiers.” But do we 
really believe that the rich will not eventually demand 
and get access to these private hospitals? Of course 
they will. And when they do, public health care will 
get the same treatment as our welfare programs. 

Let's just take a look at the views of the people who 
are pushing for this bill. The Alberta Medical 
Association (AMA) voted to oppose Bill 11. However, a 
heart surgeon, Dr. Dennis Modry, is disagreeing with 
the AMA. Modry is leading a surgeon’s, group that 
wants Bill 11 to pass. The Edmonton Journal recently 
quoted a 1994 letter from Modry where he wrote: 
“Governments should sell all hospitals to the private 
sector...and restrict Medicare to the poor.” According 
to Modry, health care is not a public responsibility. 
Poor sick people can go to “Medicare” hospitals. 
Perhaps the nurses and doctors will volunteer their 
services. Church groups will donate linen and medi- 
cine. 

ls this an alarmist view? | don’t think so. It may 
be pessimistic, or even cynical, but after thirteen years 
of advocating on behalf of programs for the poor, | 
know I don’t want to ever rely on the Government of 
Alberta to protect anything for the poor. And let’s be 
clear about something else: once it’s gone it will never 
come back. We may be at a pivotal point in our histo- 
ry. Let’s not blow this one. @ 


band members broke from a set to meet and chat with 
members of the audience. 

“This weird guy with a patch over his eye and a 
cowboy hat comes up to me and 
says, ‘I want you to play in my band’. 
I figured, Well, who are you. Then he 


says, ‘I’m, Ray Sawyer of Doctor 
Hook’. | said, Yeah, sure tell me 
another one. He was really nice. He 
was adamant. The man pulled out a 


A, Peeeaeee 
Marvin joined the band on its 3 
year Canadian concert tour, from 


1986-1989. 


Then trouble arrived at Marvin’s 
front door when the band found out 
about his conviction for trafficking 
pot. 

The criminal record prevented 
Marvin from going south to play 
with the band on their American 
concert tour. That's where it ended. 


From 1990-1996 Marvin toured 
Western Canada with a reggae band 
called Code Seven. 

The band,.in 1996, started experi- 
encing financial problems because of 
inconsistent bookings. Marvin had 
doubts about the band’s future. 


During that year Marvin returned to 
Edmonton where he decided to busk 
independently along the many street 
corners of Jasper Avenue. 


Today he continues to earn a decent 
living as a busker. The rhythm and 
blues melody that Marvin blows 
from his saxophone even touches the 
hearts of the four legged pedestrians 
who pass by. 

Marvin says, “Kids dig it! Dogs they 
love it, most of them join in and 
they howl, its not like they’re angry 
or scared. You can see the soulfulness 
in their eyes. It says something to 
them. They add their own vocals.” # 
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Ray Martin 


Last month, the long awaited private health bill was intro- 
duced in the Alberta Legislature. It is entitled the "Health Care 
Protection Act", but a more appropriate title would be the 
"Health Care Destruction Act". On the only positive note in the 
bill, Section 1 states, " No person shall operate a private hospital in 
Alberta," but it is downhill after that. 


The very next section provides for "approved surgical facilities". The 
bill then deals with the establishment of these clinics and regulating their 
services. 


There is an old saying that if it walks like a duck and quacks like a duck, 
then it is a duck. In this case, if the surgical facility acts like a hospital and 
provides the services of the hospital, then it is a hospital. 


The bill is totally dishonest, pretending to ban private hospitals while, 
in fact, opening the door to private hospitals to provide any surgical, diag- 
nostic, or treatment service other than emergency services. "Approved sur- 
gical facilities" would provide in-patient beds, meals, nursing services, labo- 
ratory and diagnostic services, drugs, operating rooms and other services. 
Does this not sound like a hospital? Of course, the taxpayers of Alberta 
would be on the hook for these private for profit facilities. 


This bill gets more deceitful, stating that only public hospitals can pro- 
vide major surgery. There is, however, no definition of major surgery. This 
would be left up to the College of Physicians and Surgeons, some of whom 

ire in the position to make gobs of money providing these services. You 
term surgery where there is no profit to be made. 

This bill, besides being dishonest and deceitful, is absolutely draconian 
in the power it gives to the Health Minister to thwart Albertans' democratic 
rights. Section 23 expressly prohibits the right of Albertans to seek redress 
in the courts. Even if it is proved that for profit hospitals do not save 
money, make waiting lists longer or threaten patient safety, the Minister of 
Health cannot be forced to go to court to justify the government's actions. 


The question that persists is why Ralph Klein is pushing this whole pri- 
vate hospital matter forward so vigorously. Study after study shows conclu- 
sively that private hospitals cost more money, are less efficient and, in 
some cases, are downright dangerous for patient health care. 


The only explanation for this government's position seems to be a high 
powered lobbying effort from some prominent Conservative businessmen 
in Klein's home turf of Calgary. They understand that a great deal of 
money can be made from privatization in the healthcare field. One would 
want to start it here in Alberta and see it take hold in the rest of the coun- 
try. 

Klein and Health Minister, Halvor Johnson, have offered no concrete 
facts to counteract the negative findings of healthcare studies. They give 
only vague assurances that these private hospitals will not counteract the 
Canada Health Act and point out that the bill prohibits queue jumping for 
patients with extra money. How are they going to enforce this ban on 
queue jumping? It seems to be already in practice in private clinics dealing 
with eye surgery and the government has done nothing about it. 


There is no doubt that this bill will pass relatively quickly, with the gov- 
ernment majority and their penchant for cutting off debate on controver- 
sial bills. This now puts the ball clearly in the federal Liberal government's 
court. Health Minister Allan Rock's wishy-washy approach is no longer 
acceptable. He can no longer hold himself out as an advocate for public 
health delivery if he does not step on this Klein government initiative. This 
bill clearly contravenes the spirit of the Canada Health Act, if not the letter 
of it. If he believes in a publicly administered health system, as he states, 
then he must bring a bill to Parliament that puts an outright ban on pri- 
vate hospitals, no matter what they are called. Failure of Rock to act will, 
no doubt, be the beginning of the end of Medicare as we now know it. @ 


Is Bill 11 good or bad 
for Albertans? 


Dave Rutherford 


What is all the fuss about? 


The Alberta Government, as you know by now, is proposing to 
expand the health care system by offering choice and alternatives to 
patients, at no extra cost to them. 


Read my lips “at no extra cost to the patient”. So if there is no extra cost, 

and you could have the choice of going to a big public hospital with 18- 

month waiting lists or get out of that line and go to a private clinic, at no 
extra cost to you, why wouldn't you do it? 


This is the fundamental question at the heart of Bill 11. The legislation allows 
private surgical centers to offer various procedures under contract with any of the 
17 Regional Health Authorities. The difference between what is now offered by 
over SO day- surgery centres in Alberta is that they could offer overnight stays. 
This part of the bill challenges the definition of the word "hospital" in some peo- 
ple's minds but really, we all know what a hospital is, and the proposed surgical 
centers are not hospitals. In fact, the very first line of Bill 11 says there will be no 
private hospitals in Alberta. Period! 


Canada's health care system is under tremendous stress, in every province, this 
is not a made in Alberta problem. But Alberta is at least trying to think outside of 
the box and create ways of dealing with the increasing demands on a system that 
is overtaxed, in more ways than one. If you are concerned that the Alberta legis- 
lation goes too far, take heart, there are critics who say that Klein and company 
have actually caved in to the demands of the big unions and capitulated. One of 
them is Dr. Brian Day. of Vancouver, an orthopedic surgeon who became frustrat- 


operating hours at the UBC hospital where he works were cutback so he rebellec 
by starting his own surgical centre. The B.C. government enacted legislation to 
stop him from trying to offer the surgeries under the publicly funded system, so 
his clinic is now totally private. He, however, continues to operate as long as they 
will allow him in the public system, often times using new equipment from his 
clinic to replace the old, outdated or worn equipment in the pubic hospitals. He 
wants to fix people, public or private, so he finds a way. 


He recounts that in 1984 when the Canada Health Act was put in place, the 
delivery of health care in Canada cost $28.00 per person. Now the cost is 
$2600.00 per person, and rising. Health care costs 80 billion dollars a year in this 
country. There isn't enough public money to pay for everything, forever. 


Why not let the private sector invest the money to build the buildings and find 
ways to deliver the care at less cost. If investors make money along the way, so be 
it. The cost to the patient will remain at zero. How can the private sector offer 
something at less cost than the public hospitals? In a word, efficiency. A smaller, 
focused clinic can be much more flexible to find ways to be more efficient than 
the monolithic monsters that we know as public hospitals today. They are saddled 
with the costs of kitchens for thousands of meals, laundries for tons of sheets, 
cleaning staff by the hundreds and parking lots the size of several football fields. 
All of these cost millions of dollars. 


Some of the most fervent opposition to the alternatives in healthcare are the 
big unions. CUPE, which represents many of the workers in those laundries and 
kitchens, has been spending a lot of union money on advertising campaigns 
against change. The nurses union and the Alberta Federation of Labour oppose 
the bill too. It seems obvious why the unions oppose alternatives. It could mean 
fewer union jobs and less dues. Critics of the initiative love to point to the United 
States or Australia as examples of systems in trouble because of private health 
care, but it's apples and oranges. The U.S. and Australia systems allow private 
insurance companies to offer health care totally separate from the public system, 
but Alberta insists that the system continue to be paid for by public dollars. Your 
tax dollars. You know, there are only 3 countries in the world that do not allow a 
hybrid of public and private health care; North Korea, Cuba and Canada. Great 
company! 


So let's review. 


More and faster choice for you. No more cost for you. 
Like I said, what is all the fuss about. @ 
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What a World! 


Charlie Meadows view 


keeps coming back to me, what are they going to 

do next? No more provincial debt, no more taxes 
for the rich, (effective Jan.01, 2000 the middle class 
will be bent over the table right beside the poor), no 
more social services, every utility has been privatized 
and soon so will healthcare. What’s next? I get the 
feeling Klein is at a neo-conservative roulette wheel. 
Just give it a spin, what part of the social safety will 
be f**ked up next? Your bet is as good as mine. In 
this province we have no direction, no plan for the 
future. But, eventually Ralphy boy will have to call 
an election. Well, at least I think he will. The ques- 
tion is not whether or not he’ll be re-elected, but 
what is he going to do with his next mandate. What 
can he do? He can’t drink all day and after healthcare 
there'll be little left to privatize. Well don’t fret folks. 
Old Charlie here has gazed into the depths of Klein 
and friends neo-nazi, er... neo-conservative, minds 
and | have a few thoughts on just what may lie ahead 
for us. 


[i= this government operate and one question 


Klein will decide poor people just aren’t motivated 
to work hard enough. In an effort to spur them on 
he decides to make it illegal to make less than $30 
000/year. He tells Albertans these lazy poor people 
are the reason we have taxes and hospital waiting 
lists. “And since somethin’ called the Geneva 
Convention says I can’t shoot em’, we’re locking em’ 
up.” Ralph then announces all prisons will be priva- 
tized and run by huge American conglomerates. 
Prisoners will be forced to make Nike shoes for 
$0.10/hr. until they start making more than $30 
000/year. Then they'll be deemed motivated enough 
to live in Klein's — 
¢ e health care costs sky-rocketing, Klein 


cides it is the elderly, not just the poor, who are to 
Dilan J Co. ze Ly 4 ba 2Ci c L, Sling 
d people to get sick. If you’re over 65 and get sick, | 


to the same jail as the poor until you can 
never get sick again. 

Oberg decides he’s tired of freezing his nuts off 
during our fine Edmonton winters and two week 
vacations to Mexico for he and his who...er...girl- 
friend, on the taxpayers dime just aren’t getting it 
done. So he moves the Learning Ministry to the 
Bahamas. He tells the public he’s fed up with dealing 
with so many unproductive members of society, these 
so called “students”. He flies back twice a year to 
remind “students” if they don’t like old textbooks 
and crowded class rooms, they should go out and get 
a job. Bunch of lazy, free-loading 8 year olds... 


prove yo 


Halvar Jonson finally learns to fetch Klein’s paper 
and slippers without messing the floor. 


Stockwell Day decides not to lead CRAP. He 
decides to stay here and become the first Minister of 
Peace and Harmony. To ensure everybody gets along 
he makes it illegal to disagree with his views on life, 
love and what ever else he spews on a day to day 
basis. He publishes a book, “The World According to 
Stock: My Fight to Stay Humble Knowing That I’m 
Right And Everyone Else is Wrong, and Going To 
Hell”. Socialists are forced into hiding. Many flee to 
Saskatchewan, setting up refugee camps just outside 
Saskatoon. The UN promises aid. 


That's it! Stay tuned folks, who knows which way 
that roulette wheel is going to spin. As for me, I’ll see 
you all in Saskatoon. I call top bunk! @ 


A fare food fight 
for the poor 


Turned away if they come in cabs 
Heather Slade 


ecently it was reported that the Edmonton 
Ree Bank (EFB) was no longer accepting 

clients who arrived in taxis. This is con- 
firmed by Evelyn Riche at the Mustard Seed 
Church (a drop point of the EFB). "If a person can 
afford the fare, they could afford food instead," 
she says. Marjorie Bencz, director of the EFB, 
explains it further. "We are responsible to the peo- 
ple who give us this food to make sure that it goes 
to those who really need it." 


For someone like Kim getting food now 
becomes almost impossible. "I have bad arthritis. 
It's really hard for me to get around. When | run 
out of food, I use my last ten dollars to pay a cab 
to go to the food bank. Otherwise I have ten bucks 
and no food anyway." He's worried that the food 
bank won't stop with this. "Soon it will be no 
DATS allowed, either." 


Amanda, with her nine month old son, says, 
"Yeah, I have to cab it. I can't push my baby 
through all this slush and carry the bags of food. I 
tried it a couple of times but the bags banged 
against the stroller and the baby food jars got bro- 
ken. It's just not worth it." She says she's even 
pawned her VCR just to get enough money to take 
the cab. "It's alright though ‘cause at least they 
give you good baby food here." 


Gord, a taxi driver, says he doesn't see too 
many fares from the food bank. He admits it does 
seem ironic. "But I guess they need to get places 
too. And, hey, I'll even help 'em in with their gro- 
ceries," he says with a grin. 


There are four major food banks in Edmonton 


Salvation Army, Mustard Seed Church and the 
Bissell Centre. Salvation Army spokesperson, 
Marg, had never heard of the "taxi ban". As for 
fancy or new looking cars that clients may arrive 
in, another contentious issue, "They could have 
borrowed it", she says. Carol, a Bissell Centre 
intake worker, went further. "Maybe it is their car, 
but now they've lost their job and have no food. 
We can't turn them away based on mistaken 
assumptions." @ 


OTTAWA OFFICE 

258 Wellington bidg. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 
OTTAWA, ON K1A 0A6 
TEL: (613) 995-7325 
FAX: (613) 995-5342 
jaffer @pari.gc.ca 
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Jatter MP@gariandsysiems.com 


* Seasons Greetings from 
RAHIM JAFFER, M.P. 


Edmonton-Strathcona 
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Helping People Help Themselves 


erage nee 
SHELTER 
Exploring Alternatives with Victims of Family Violence 
Fanciscan Sisters Benevolent Society 


11035-92 Street Phone (780) 422-7263 
Edmonton, AB (780) 424-6872 


P.A.LS. 


Project Adult 
Literacy Societ 
Congratulations on 6 years of 
serving Edmonton! 


Help an adult learn to read and write or to speak English. 
Training provided. Flexible hours. 


Call 424-5514 


#214, 10010 - 105 Street, Edmonton, AB TSJ 1C4 
email: pals@freenet.edmonton.ab.ca 


Cowan & Shopik* 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
Tel: (403) 455-4883 
Fax: (403) 455-4920 
*PROFESSIONAL CORPORATION 


YWCA 


of Edmonton 


For more information on YWCA of Edmonton's 
programs, services and special events, call 
423-9922 during business hours of 8:30 a.m. 

to 4:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 


SAND AND GRAVEL LTD. 


2nd Floor 8020 - 50th St., Leduc, AB. T9E 7G3 
Phone (780) 986-6721 Fax (780) 986 - 6722 


NIGHTHAWK 


Manufacturing Inc. 
"Your one stop cushion 


shop” 

Electronic Heat Sealing ¢ Quality Wheelchair 
Upholstery Cushions and Accessories 

1911-9} Avenue (780)464-2856 

Edmonton, AB Fax (780)464-6247 

T6P 1W2 1 800 661-6247 
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Old Bros Sometimes 


Art Piche Bradley 

Edmonton Skid row, changed a great deal from the years I spent on the Streets, Many places are gone, many peo- Sometimes life is so fucked up 

ple are gone and I'm still here with the memories of by gone days. sometimes when you love someone 
you have to let them go 

During the 70's with the economy booming, there was a Scote to be made almost anywhere. A bottle of wine sometimes people don’t forgive 

would:cost 90 cents and it was easy to get high and mighty. The bars were always full and the bros would make but we have to let them go 

theit rounds and at the end of it all we would pool our coin together and have our own party. sometimes we hurt but life goes on 


oe fess : everybody does! 
_ Lhung around with a group of gays from the north-we'd drink together and none of us would worry about getting Sometimes we lose someone 


shanked in the back. We Were just a group‘of fun loving people who love to settle our shakes with a good snort and it doesn’t matter anymore 


 cobwine. but sometimes life goes on 
that’s what life is all about. 
One for the boys is a saying that will stay with mie the rest of my life. We always spill, a mouth fullfrom our bot- Sometimes we cither forgive or forget. 


tle for the ones who passed on. | did hot realize at the time these same people would someday be gone forever. 1 To my Mom and everyone I love 
am a miracle for having lived this long because at one time I did not worry about tomorrow. please forgive me 
I didn’t mean to hurt you 
Does anyone remember the Queen's, the Ritz, the Alberta Hotel and how can | forget the New. Eddy, My first but you 
classroom in the school of hard knocks. I remember one morning.as I walked into the New Eddy and the juke have to forgive me or just forget me. 
box was blaring ‘Heaven is just a sin away’. This song used to turn me off- because of the word sin and | was full ~~ Llove you will all my heart and soul. 


of it and-heayen did not fit in skidrew. 


How about the Coffee Cup, Danceland or even the Dreamland theatre. A score could’be made anywhere and 
everywhere. In all of this B.S. many times many of us, if not all of us, would eriss-cross with the law. That old 
court house had:a jail downstairs with steel beds, no pillow, just cold hard memories, 

Now when the sun sets I say a little prayer-for the bros of yesteryear. Good memories start to flow because not 
all times were bad. 


notice that one person steps out aud another steps i. We must remember the law of the concrete jungle is sur- 
vival. Take:care my. bros of today. 
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Bill Gates contest 
winners 


E the February Our Voice we held our first and last Bill Gates 


HAPPY 
ANNIVERSARY 


Congratulations on six years of service 
to your community. 
We are pleased to have been of service to you 


Contest. We asked three questions: Is Bill Gates married? (YES 

to Melinda Gates) Which TV star presented Bill Gates with a 
weedwhacker and Martha Stewart Sheets as a housewarming gift? 
(Michael Moore) and has Bill Gates ever panhandled. (Yes he has. 
Once while getting out of his limo in Los Angelas he was 
approached by a fellow panhandling for change. He thought it 
was a good way to add to his own wealth, so he developed a tem- 
porary software called Microsoft Panhandler. When you were 
browsing through certain Microsoft territories, out of nowhere a 
little icon of a panhandler would pop up and ask you to donate 
money to Microsoft. Holy frick!!!! Can you believe it. Anyhow 
more than 20 people entered the contest and five people had all 
the answers rights, three of those people based on their small 
essays coupled with their right answers will receive $16.67 for 
their efforts. 


in the past and look forward to the future. 


GAZETIE 


LTD. 


Kelly Johanason said in her essay that if she was Bill Gates she 
would get a sex change. She feels “Bill is pretty girly as it is and as 
an actual girl he may be more sensitive to humanity and wouldn’t 
be go damn greedy.” 


25 Chisholm Avenue, St. Albert, AB 
Phone: (780)460-5500 Fax: (780)460-8220 


For all of your cold web color printing needs 


Way. to go Kelly. Congratulations to you and to James Rowe 
and Ron Mack on winning a whopping $16.67. Stay real and 
don’t let the money change you. # 
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n a world where 


single homeless men in Edmonton. A quick 
wealth and dia- 


glance at an internet singles dating 

mond jewelry are service indicates there are at least as 
hoisted many single ladies fishing for 
above all other SO relationships through this ser- 
forms of the Vice. 


human O U LU an N a UH OH! Even as we try 

iy Y to be sensationalistic, we 

and in a $ See 
marry a ae 

world 

where homeless 


can’t seem to 
there 


abandon our will to solve 
social problems. Shame 
on us. Hopefully we can 


exists a media g U Y get better at this. It’s a 
guP ae the detriment to your plea- 
FOX televi- 


sure if we don’t. 
sion network, a project 
and media like Our 
Voice eventually will have to 
concede to its own futility. 


So each month in Our Voice we will 
feature one of Edmonton’s hot and sexy home- 
less stallions. We will then open ourselves up to 


the throngs of single ladies ready to snap up our 
What can we really do to overcome and compete corral of street studs and we will pick one lucky 


with the useless sensationalism we are bludgeoned jady each month TO MARRY A HOMELESS 
with day in day out in this crazy world of apathy and = Guy!tt!! 

separation. We will lay down our embittered swords 

and join the fast train to a soulless hell where homog- 
enized women gown up and head on to the TV stage 
to marry a stranger with greasy hair, hairy knuckles 
and more than a million dollars in his bank account. 
We accept that we need to forgo love, honour, 
integrity and basic human emotions and desires and 
live by the principles of American television. 


Then, before they head out on the road to eter- 
nal happiness and monogamy, Our Voice will send 
them on the honeymoon of all honeymoons. 
Three nights in the luxurious George Spady 
Centre (if it isn’t full, it’s hit and miss), meals 
provided by Bissell Centre at 10:30, the Mustard 
Seed at 12:00 and their choice of any downtown 
dumpster for dinner as the 


So this is why we bring to you: So you wanna marry northwestern twilight set- g 
a homeless guy! tles upon the romantic & 
The lucky winner will regale in spending the rest of Edmonton nights. Then it’s 
her life living on the cusp of destitution, but also she off the streets and into & Potential Bride 
will be doing her part for the good of the less fortu- middle lower classdom. & 
: ay, , € . ° ° ° 
nate, she will get someone off the streets.. One more soul > ty sage S Application Criteria 
Recent studies ile are at least 644. ‘Ore union of marriage 
created. @ BS 
Be * Must at least live in a one bedroom 


apartment 


a 
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* Must be willing to committ to a 
serious long-term relationship 


* Must have good credit 
* Looks not important 


* Must have an understanding of the 
four basic food groups 


* Must show hospitality toward husband's 
homeless friends 


* Good medical and dental benefits are preferred 


PAAANADRIAA 


Please send applications via email to: 
ourvoice@interbaun.com 
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Join the Parkland Institute 


To learn more about the economics and politics of Alberta. 


Q Members receive: 
e The Parkland Post three times a year 
e Discounts on conferences, and speakers series 
@ Discounts on our latest publications, which include 
Clear Answers: The Economics and Politics of For Profit 
| Medicine 

_ Contested Classrooms: Education, Globalization and 
< Democracy in Alberta 

Annual Individual Membership Fees 

PARKLAND $15 Low Income, $40 Regul $120 Sponsor member 
INSTITUTE (Contributions over $20 receive a tax receipt) 


To join or for more information, contact Parkland Institute 
11044 - 90 Ave. Edmonton Alberta, T6G 2E1 
Phone - 780 492-8558 
Fax - 780 492-8738 
parkland@ualberta.ca 
www.ualberta.ca/parkland 
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Designing 
the Magazine 
she sold 


Linda Dumont retires 
into the design chair 


Our Voice staff 


Linda Dumont, a vendor of Our Voice for 
the past six and a half years, has retired as a 
vendor and has been hired as the new Graphic 
Designer and Production Editor for magazine. 
Linda began her new position on March 1 and 
did the design and layout for this very issue. 

Linda has written or contributed in one 
form or another to all but five or six issues of 
Our Voice, formerly known as Spare Change. 
She has been a key part of the evolution of the 
Bissell Centre project. 

“Her creativity and passion has really 
shaped Our Voice in many ways,” says 
Managing Editor, Michael Walters. 

Linda, who has been the editor of the Boyle 
McCauley News for the past 2 years, is no 
stranger to the publishing business. Coupled 
with her experiences living and working in 


SNOW 
REMOVAL 


Bissell Centre's 
Casual Labour Office 
424-4385 


Mon-Thur 7am-2pm 
Frid 7am-noon 
No fee job placement service 


Office Hours: 


EE) Ow Voice 


a The over 10,000 health care providers represented 
by the Health Sciences Association of Alberta 
support health care for people, not for-profit 


y.sh SS 


4 


Toll Free 1-800-252-7904 Fax (780) 488-0534 


YARD WORK 
ODD JOBS eon Pay the ¢ broker 


XK 


CALL 424. 4385 


AVERAGE HOURLY RATE - $7.00 
Bissell Centre's Casual Labour Office is operated on a non-profit basis 


Linda Dumont with grandson Joshua 


the inner city, this provides the kind of per- 
spective Our Voice needs to remain successful 
and to grow into a more effective publication. 
“T want to work in a job where you can 
make a difference in some small way. That is 
why I want to work for Our Voice,” she says. 
“T’'ll have to get used to the idea of not 
being able to run out and make some quick 
money. Now | have to wait check to check.” 
When asked what she thought the differ- 
ences would be for her now that she is no 
longer vending, she says, “I was working then 
and I’m working now.” 
Linda replaces Dave Luxton who did a 
wonderful job designing the magazine for the 
past year. Dave will continue volunteering for 


Our Voice. 


Linda can be reached at 423-2285 # 162 or 
email her a ourvoice@interbaun.com. @ 
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ASSOC IAT 
OF ALBERTA 


10340 - 124 Street 
Phone (780) 488-0168 
Edmonton, Alberta T5N 1R2 


Working To Keep Your 
Health in Good Hands 


Web site: www.hsaa-alberta.org 
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PLEASE 
pss our 
rtisers 
and let them know 
you saw their ad in 
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Thank you to the businesses and organizations whose 
Support helps publish this magazine. We invite you to take 
your business to them as supportive community businesses 
and organizations. 


Northern Alberta 


Alberta Traffic Supply —_| Prosthetic & Orthotic 


7798 16 Street 


Edmonton, AB Services Ltd. 

T6P IL9 11024-127 Street 

440-4114 Edmonton, AB 
a T5M 0T2 

JA Matheson Equities Ltd. | 452-9513 


11914-129 Avenue ots oe 
RBC Dominion Securities 


Edmonton, AB 
TSE 0N3 #2300, 10155 - 102Street 
455-6688 Edmonton, AB 

T5J 2P4 

944-885 | 


Solutions to last month’s crossword 


Sacred Heart 
CHURCH of the FIRST PEOPLES 


1082 1-96 Street, Edmonton, AB 
422-3052 
Fax 423-0176 


Our Station of the Cross 


Collector Postcards - Available Now 
sf 


photo by John Zapatis 


8818-118 Avenue 
ay Staff of Our Voice 


12-5 Sunday the spare change magazine 


We've got the best quality at the best prices. NO G.S.T.! 
We are 100% non-profit and locally owned 


Southside Store 9232 34 Ave Peonen f0 right: 


Michael Walters - Managing Editor, Linda Dumont - Design and Production, 
Iravis Branter - Distribution Coordinator, Jason Harley - Marketing Director, 
| Fighting to keep Jim Gurnett - Manager of Community Services for the Bissell Centre 
‘ ‘Healthcare public with Vendors Churchill Wahweaye and George Haraida 


*missing from picture: Mo - Ad sales, Natasha- Relief Services 
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BADGE! ae og Plihorined by. 


a ' : 0 OUR VOICE VENDOR’S CODE 
' Wishing YOu ane” your V ur | © I will be sober at all times while working 
> ~/ family the best at Easter oice 


* | will be polite to all members of the public. 
Peter Goldring 


* | will vend only in areas that are authorized. 
Member of Parliament 
Edmonton (Centre) East - 495-3261 CITIZEN OF THE MONTH 


United Church in Millet, Alberta. 


CITIZEN St. Andrew’s is more than a house of worship. It 
operates many different activities ranging from 
day cares, children, youth and seniors programs, 


OF THE quilters groups, and Community Outreach. 


The Quilter’s Group donated 135 quilts, 

MONT H sweaters, scarves, toques, mitts, knitted blankets, 

socks and jackets to the Bissell Centre. The 

Outreach committee provides operating capital to 

various non-profit groups to aid in their program 

St. Andrew’s Gnited Church operations, including the Food Bank, Laurana 

Cer Gartn Shelter, We-Cope Society, Edmonton Inner City 

Housing Project, Just Christmas, and the Bissell 
R= Dr. Geoffrey Wilfong-Pritchard has been Campership Program. 


nomen 


ntons 
2 a 


the church minister at St. Andrew’s United Sige fed 
% : RS Ht ae ee The Church and the members are well deserv- 
Church on 148th Street for the past 7 years. . : = ; 
; ing of the recognition, for the excellent work they 
do to help individuals and the community. # 


He was formerly the minister for 5 years at the 


2O& al G EVERY MONTH in Our Voice, we will be featuring someone who 
has gone the extra kilometre in their lives or in their careers to 


9 Ps ror Magazine make a difference’in the lives of those who are less fortunate. 
= 8 d Mosaics’ The Citizen of the Month will receive a dinner for two courtesy 
iti Month of the Garneau Café Mosaics on Whyte Avenue. 


' EDMONTON S URBAN VOICE 


Available | FREE at over. 1 000 locations 
every Thursday 
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AT THe H** 
ye We surrosEP 
To pe Now? 


FUNERAL 
No 
‘PARKING 


After the death of Charles Schultz the gang 
is at a loss for direction... 


Pe cee es. 
( ANY YAU EVE | 
CAR 


Walnuts A.C. 


Soupline Bob 
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Pete’s Scrabble Crossword 


Across 


1) Beat, punish 

4) Geological layer 

7) More than one 

10) Polite word 

12) Repeat; famous word from "Ghost" 
13) Chosen way 
Tepe oe 
18) Mrs. in Madrid 

19) Hone 

20) Ill gotten gains 

22) Thread holder 

24) Animal king 

25) Country boy? 

26) Give up 

29) Estee 

30) Heavy drinkers (s1.) 
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WHAT THE H** ARE dou 
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to sie 
(19 THE Ligue 
TORE OPEN 
ALREADY ? 
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ARE You 
Too * LAZY 
‘eet 
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Down 


2 Toss 

3 B.C. slide area 
5 Informed 

6 Choir voice 

8 Group outburst 
9 Mix 


13 Scheme 

14 Foot part 

16 24A's quarters 

17 One of Hogan's boys? 
18 A seat for 30A? 

19 Beaten like an egg 
21 Scandinavian capital 
23 Noisy 

25 Stop 

27 Also 

28 Golf score 
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